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Six GMC Tractor Trucks haul = ‘val t ae 


16 semi-trailers for the Waldorf 
Paper Products Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GMC Tractor Trucks Reduce Ton Mile Costs) 


For transporting volume tonnage—for hauling jobs 
where loading and unloading is a slow operation— 





GMC tractor trucks provide the means of utilizing a 
power unit to its full capacity, and at the same time 
they reduce materially the ton-mile cost of hauling. 


Consider the Waldorf Paper Products Co. 
of Minneapolis, manufacturers of cardboard 
containers. Six GMC tractor trucks with 
semi-trailer equipment are kept constantly 
busy hauling from six to eleven tons. 


Distribution 
Centers at 





smemphis Like switch engines, these tractor trucks 
*Milwaukee “spot” the semi-trailers anywhere to await 
be: ontreal, Quebec 


New Orleans loading with scrap paper and likewise leave 


“Qohewa, Ont. them for unloading new containers. 

klan 

Omaha e eq ege 2 a 
"Philadelphia The saving, because of the flexibility of this equip- 
—— ment, is at once apparent. Further savings are made 
“Pontiac possible by GMC tractor trucks exclusively, because 
> the famous GMC Two-Range transmission provides 
os ll speed over good roads, and pulling power on bad. 
oo 


San Antonio 
Shreveport 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Res. Washington 
innipeg, Man. 


*Direct Factory Branches 


General 


Ask the nearest GMC dealer for defirrite facts and 
figures on the economy of tractor trucks in hauling 
volume tonnage, or write for special booklet. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Motors Trucks 
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You Will Never Enjoy 
Real Motoring Until Your 
Car is Equipped With 
ALLO OWN 
GUM -bDIPPE 


CORDS 


Your first ride on Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords will be an 
experience new and unparalleled in supreme riding comfort. 
Whether you sit at the wheel or ride as a passenger, you will 
be conscious of absolute relaxation and a feeling of entire 
safety, no matter how bad the roads you travel. 


There is nothing to compare with the smooth, sure per- 
formance of these big low-pressure tires. Jolts and vibrations 
disappear. Stretches of rough going cannot disturb you or 
harm the fine mechanism and well-built structure of your car. 


When you tour, all roads seem equally good. ‘There is no 
such thing as slow, painstaking driving at every piece of cut up 
highway. Ifit is slippery and muddy underfoot the wide, pli- 
able treads cling to the road and hold the car unwaveringly toa 











MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


reston 
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Things Worth Knowing 
About Real Balloon Tires 


Firestone pioneered. developed, tested and 
placed on the market the Balloon Gum-Divped 
Cord—the genuine FULL-SIZE Balloon Tire. 

Firestone subjected these tires to more than 
two million miles of test before offering them to 
the public. Millions of additional miles in the 
service of car owners strongly emphasize their 
many advantages. 


Many prominent car manufacturers hav- 
accepted Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords as their 
equipment. 





Equipped with these tires you can drive 
through sand and mud that would stall 4 cr on 
high-pressure tires. The broad tread of Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cords resists ‘ sinking in.” 





On tours or trips you travel at higher average 
speed without speeding. It is no longer neces- 
sary to slow down for rough stretches of road. 





Body squeaks and rattles are slower to develop 
and the life of the car is prolonged, because the 
tires keep jolts and vibration away from the 
engine, chassis and body. 





Slow car depreciation, less upkeep, long tire 
mileage and low fuel consumption make 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords an important 
factor in economical motoring. 





Balloon’Gum-Dipped Cords carry the stand- 
ky tire warranty that goes with all Firestone 


Tires. Va 




















true, straight course. On grades there is extra traction; at 
sharp curves, or in quick stops, you still have perfect control 
with wheel and brake. Skidding is almost impossible. 


Through the special Firestone Gum-Dipping Process, this 
amazing development in tire-building was finally crowned 
with success, Firestone pioneering effort was rewarded by 
the discovery of how the thinner sidewalls necessary 
could be strengthened and the Firestone mileage standard 
maintained, by gum-dipping. 

Ask any Firestone Service Dealer to show you the structure of 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords and to tell you about their advan- 
tages. He is an authority on this new type of tire and has full 


~ particulars about making the change-over on al] makes of cars. 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton, Ont, 
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What You Get in 


Forbes Magazine 


1—Forecasts and reviews of business 
conditions. 


2—Practical, proven plans for develop- 
ing your business, for broadening 
your markets, for strengthening and 
stimulating your executives, for 
cutting your costs and losses and 
increasing the profits. 


3—Fact stories of methods whereby 
other businesses have succeeded. 


4—Articles by successful business men 
and financiers, on business and how 
to solve the problems you face from 
day to day. 


5—News of importance and significance, 
corporation news, new developments, 


statistics and reviews of the trend in 
different lines of industry. 


Why Not Become a 
Regular Subscriber? 


ennnnn--s---F TLL IN AND MAIL ------------ 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


$5 for one year Psraiygrae to 
$9 for two years }Forbes Magazine. 


Enclosed find 1 


(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra 
for Foreign Postage, per year.) 
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CHEVROLET 
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How Can Jones, The Street Car 
Conductor, Finance An Automobile? 


This conversation was overheard on a street car: 


Cop: ‘‘Have you got a car?”’ 


Conductor: ‘‘No; the wife won’t let me buy one, she 
says we got to have a home first.”’ 


Cop: _ **Where does she want to live?”’ 

Conditocters © ““OD .. . «0.050600 05.- street along the car 
line.”’ 

Cop: ‘*‘What’s a lot cost there?”’ 

Conductor: | ‘‘About $1500.”’ 

Cop: ‘*That’s easy! Why don’t you buy a lot 
UE ns sini os cieie wee suburb for $600 and use 
the $900 difference for a car and a 
garage?’’ 


Conductor: ‘‘Say! old man, that’s sure some idea. 
Wait ’til I spring that on the boss. I 
can sell her on the country stuff and 
get the car too.’ 


This is a glimpse of real life that tells better than we can why 
cities are spreading so fast, and how people in moderate 
circumstances are able to finance the purchase of a Chevrolet, 
and benefit themselves and society in general by doing so. 


The automobile develops suburbs, relieves city congestion, 
improves public health, makes for sounder, saner citizen’s life. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Manufacturers of the World’s Lowest Priced, Fastest Selling Quality Cars 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster . r ; : $490 Superior Sedan. ; $795 
Superior Touring . ; ; 495 Superior Commercial Chassis. : 395 
Superior Utility Coupe . ‘ ‘ 640 Superior Light.Delivery ‘ : ° 495 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe ‘ ‘ 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis. . 550 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 
York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 
his home number. 

The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. Oh, we'll be glad 

to see you!” 
; * * * 

Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, “‘long distance” 
does more than communicate. It projects you—thought, 
mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


To Promote Sound 


Public Relations 

INNERS of the 
\ $600 in cash prizes 

—IlIst, $300; 2nd, 
$200 ; 3rd, $100—offered by 
“Forbes” for the best arti- 
cles on “How sound public 
relations between Public 
Utilities and communities 
can be best developed and 
maintained” will be an- 
nounced in Forbes for May 
24. And the first-prize arti- 
cle will also be published. 


The “Contest Editor” 
tells us that hundreds of 
manuscripts have been re- 
ceived and that probably 
99 per cent. have come 
from executives—high and 
low—of public utilities. 
This means that a high 
quality of effort has been 
brought to the discussion 
of the all-important con- 
test theme and that the 
three prize-winning arti- 
cles will be a worthwhile 
contribution to business 
literature. 


Greater Prosperity 
Through Super-Power 

An additional feature in 
Forbes for May 24 which 
should appeal to all who 
are interested in the elec- 
tric light and power utili- 
ties—and what person or 
community is not ?—will 
be an O. D. Foster story 
about Chairman Guy E. 
Tripp of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. 


After recounting the in- 
teresting high spots of 
General Tripp’s career, the 
writer interviews him on 
super-power and public vs. 
private ownership. Amer- 
ica’s rapid progress and 
leadership in mass produc- 
tion has been made possi- 
ble, General Tripp says, by 
our continued development 
of power machines to re- 
place the slow output of 
human labor. 

“Under the super-power 
plan,” he continues, “power 
will be more abundant, 
more easily utilized and 
will become more univer- 
sally available. This means 
greater prosperity.” 
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Will Europe and Washington 
Give Business a Spring Tonic? 


Lower Discount Rates Helpful or Dangerous?—General 
Conditions Have Become Two-Sided 


favorable developments in 


A MERICAN. business men may 
d watch and pray for 


well 
Europe. 
Conditions here need a Spring 
tonic. 


I still feel very hopeful that the 
Dawes report will lead to a full 
agreement between Germany and 
the Allies. Germany shows un- 
mistakably that she now means 
business and that she shrinks from 
what another disagreement would 
precipitate, namely, further throt- 
tling of her industry by France. 
France, too, gives every indication 
of being anxious to end the acute 
uncertainty, although she, not un- 
naturally, insists upon clear-cut 
provisions for compelling Ger- 
many to live up to the agreement 
after it is signed. 


It is wholly permissible, there- 
fore, to look for encouraging news 
from Europe in the near future. 

Turning to public questions at 
home, the outlook is brightening. 

The majority of the public have 
shown that they lost patience 
with the sensational and irrespon- 
sible methods employed by the 
political probers. The likelihood, 
therefore, is that there will be less 
ratner than more _ interference 
with business from that quarter. 

True, we are nearing the presi- 
dential conventions. But recent 
events have not tended to intensify 
uncertainty, to say the least. The 
overshadowing popularity of Pres- 
ident Coolidge, as reflected on all 
sides at primaries, is being inter- 

preted in high financial and busi- 
ness circles as a strong indication 
of how the election is likely to go, 
especially since the Democratic 


By B. C. Forbes. 


Party has not been able to agree 
upon any one standard-bearer. 

In my opinion, the 1924 cam- 
paign will bring less business dis- 
location than is ordinarily. looked 
for in a presidential year. 

. I1f.1924 is to prove a good busi- 
ness. year, helpful developments 








U. S. Steel’s Earnings 


HE statement of the United 

States Steel Corporation for 
the first quarter of 1924 showed 
net earnings of $50,075,445, the 
largest net earnings reported for 
any peace time quarter in the his- 
tory of the company. The follow- 
ing table gives a comparison of 
monthly earnings of the corpora- 
tion for the last three years: 











1924. 1923. 1922. 
March _...$19,065,475 $14,691,647. $8,505,166 
See 16,238,867 9,527,181 6,180,665 
POS 60%s3 14,771, 103 10,561,241 4,654,134 
T’l 1st qt.$50,075,445 $34,780,069 $19,339,985 
1923 1922. 1921 
| $14,072,232 $9,322,687 $4,967,237 
NOV. 2.0000 17,286,551 9,663,351 6,440,488 
Oot. ~ 0.06% 18,600,197 8,566,354 8,204,358 
T’l 4th qt. one 980 $27,552,392 $19,612,033 
ay ree $14,289,210 $7,109,590 $7,257,687 
200s ,997, 10,615,085 6,502,796 
fale Sawn 15, "767,003 9,833,664 5,157,395 
T’l 3d qt.$47,053,680 oo $18,918, 74 
une ..... Vs a4 518 $10,712,004 $6,823,7 
BW é races 7,698,675 8,821, 887 7,731, "649 
April ne 14'300:988 7,750, 054 7,336, 656 





T’l 2d qt.$47,858,181 $27,286,945 $21,892,016 























abroad and at home are desirable, 
not to say necessary. 

It were foolish to seek to deny 
that business activity has slack- 
ened. The trend is reflected in 
slower buying of iron, copper and 
other metals, in reduced railway 
car loadings, in lighter borrowing 
at the banks, in diminished pur- 
chasing in retail stores, in automo- 
bile-buying below expectations, in 
some further curtailment of em- 


ployment at a number of industrial 
centers, in lessened production of 
cotton and woolen goods, in 
quieter demand for shoes, in a 
check here and there: in the long- 
maintained rise in rents, and so 
forth. 

The backwardness of the season 
has been at least partly responsible 
for the slower movement of mer- 
chandise, particularly automobiles. 
It is still possible that warmer 
weather will bring a fairly pro- 
nounced change in various direc- 
tions. 

In searching for a panacea some 
business men have concluded that 
the lowering of discount rates by 
the Federal Reserve Banks would 
prove effective. 


Whatever else may be retarding 
business and industry, it certainly 
is not dear money. Money is 
cheap rather than dear. The vast 
majority of banks are entirely cap- 
able of furnishing every legitimate 
dollar of credit required. 


Of course, there is always a cer- 
tain allurement in cheap money. 
But were the Federal Reserve 
Board to cut rates at this time, the 
consequence might not be wholly 
beneficial. Although “Forbes” has 
never become frightened over the 
danger of “inflation” so freely pre- 
dicted by many theorists, never- 
theless the fact remains that there 
do exist in this country elements 
which could be manipulated to 
start inflation. Any lowering of 
official discount rates certainly 
would not tend to abate danger 
of inflation. 


Viewing both sides of the ques- 
tion, the only deduction we can 


(Continued on page 166) 
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“With all thy getting, 


Fact and 


By the 


“I go home and talk over everything with my 
wife.” “My wife knows almost as much about my 
business as I do myself; I consult with her about 
every important move I make.” “My best partner 

has been my wife; she has won- 


SHOULD YOU derful judgment—or, perhaps 
— you would call it a woman’s in- 
TROUBLES? tuition.” You constantly hear 

men making such statements as 
these. Other remarks you often hear are: “I never 


take my business home.” “When I shut the door of 
my home, I shut out all my business worry.” “I never 
let my business affairs enter into my home life.” Now, 
which move is the wiser? Which is more conducive 
to domestic happiness? Which is more likely to lead 
to business success ? 

These questions are inspired by the following from 
the excellent little magazine published by the Acme 
Wire Company of New Haven: 


A very wise business man we know has what he calls 
his “Trouble Tree.” It is located about a block from 
re house, where he has to pass it every night on his way 

ome. 

“When I reach that little red maple in the evening,” he 
explains, “I leave all the troubles and worries of the day 
right there. ‘Let them hang there on the branches if 
they want to,’ I say to myself; ‘I’m through with them 
for the day.’ And I throw back my shoulders and stir 
up a grin and get ready for a fine evening with my family. 

“TI used to take my troubles home to my wife, and often 
they would stay with me all night, and I’d get up next 
morning with a grouch. But no more. I hang them on the 
Trouble Tree and, five nights out of six, they have all 
blown away by morning!” 


Which do you think is the better plan? 


* * * 


Faith can move mountains—when coupled with work. 
* * * 

To the brave, trials are but stepping-stones to Triumph. 
* 


* * 


While in Boston recently | visited a workingman’s. 


boarding house. Among other things, I learned this: 
One of the boarders had been a school teacher by 


profession. But when wages in the building industry 

were forced up by the workers 
TEACHER to abnormal heights, this teacher 
lr became a bricklayer. He is now 
AND K. K. K. earning far more than he earned 


as an educator of Young Amer- 
ica. But he bitterly feels that a social and economic 
system which rewards bricklayers far better than 
teachers is totally wrong, absolutely indefensible. 
Consequently, he has turned to the Ku Klux Klan 
as the one readiest weapon to fight against the exist- 
ing order. 

When bricklayers or any other one group of work- 
ers successfully scheme to exact from the public 
more than normal pay, the unfortunate results are 
far-reaching. 





get Understanding”’ 


Editor 

America has one successful eighty-year-old drum- 
mer. He is Robert Dollar, head of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line. Before it launched its "Round-the-world’ 


passenger and freight service, this veteran went 
ahead and drummed up business 


SUCCESSFUL at port after port all around the 

DRUMMER OF 

BUSINESS globe. He succeeded. He re- 

AT EIGHTY lates this incident which oc- 
curred, as I recall, at either 


Shanghai or Hong-Kong: He walked up three flights 
of stairs to call on a certain business man. He had 
never done any business with him. When the steam- 
ship king entered the man’s office, he was greeted 
reasonably cordially. But the business man wanted 
to know what Mr. Dollar was after. 

“I simply called to pay my respects,” was his reply. 

“You walked up three flights of stairs to pay your 
respects to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Didn’t you also pay me a call the last time you 
were here?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dollar. 

“And our people have never done any business with 
you?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Dollar. 

“Well, then, if you think enough of me to come 
and pay me a visit of courtesy and climb three flights 
of stairs to do it, I am going to see that we do busi- 
ness with you hereafter.” 

During a speech I was making before the Traffic 
Club at Boston, Mr. Dollar arrived from Europe and 
was invited to ‘make an address. In emphasizing 
that what New England needed to do was to mix 
brains with her products and particularly with the 
marketing of her products, I turned to the veteran 
steamship owner and cited him as an example of a 
man who had succeeded in making money all through 
the long period of acute depression in the shipping 
industry, and added that he had achieved this by in- 
fusing brains into the running of his business. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Dollar made the gathering laugh by 
declaring that he had to work twice as fast as younger ~ 
men because he couldn’t very well figure upon having 
much more than “twenty years left for active ser- 
vice.” * 

Is there not perhaps a suggestion for some of us 
in the fact that Mr. Dollar does not sit down and 
wait for business to come to him, and does not con- 
fine his courtesies only to those who are already 
customers? 


* * * 


It ts important not to fall: st is more important to get 
up again courageously. 


* * * 


The expert first had to expend. 
































FORBES for 


May 10, 1924 


(Left) HERBERT K. 
TWITCHELL, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., former president of the 
Chemical National Bank of 
New York and now president 
of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, who has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Smith 
as a Commissioner of the 
New York Port Authority. 
He succeeds Lewis H. Pounds, 
whose term expires July 1. 


(Right) E. H. SIMMONS 
will be the next president 
of the New York Stock 
Exchange, succeeding Sey- 
mour L. Cromwell. Mr. Sim- 
mons moves up from the 
vice-presidency. 






















Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals should be 
rejected. There is no justification whatsoever for ex- 
empting Ford from laws governing all other Ameri- 
Ford demands that he be so exempted. 
Other demands he makes are also 
objectionable. Acceptance of the 
terms he specifies would make 
Ford and his heirs and successors 
dictators of industrial develop- 
ment over a wide area of the South. The nation has 
risen in rebellion against the handing over of gov- 
ernment oil lands to private interests. But many 
Ford enthusiasts are clamoring that he be handed 
over governmental resources of far greater value 
than any oil property leased by the government. 

There is a popular myth that Henry Ford is a great 
philanthropist. Ford doesn’t even pretend to give 
away a dollar. He professes that he doesn’t believe 
in philanthropy. He is the greatest money-maker 
in America to-day, but he is the very opposite of a 
money-giver. He rolls up millions and tens of mil- 
lions, even hundreds of millions, for Henry Ford, but 
parts with none of it. 

Therefore, when he demands that he be put beyond 
reach of laws which govern other business men, it is 
reasonable to assume that he aspires to make more 
millions, and not to become a national Santa Claus. 
Other offers have been made for the development of 
Muscle Shoals by men who are willing both to pay 
more and to be governed by existing laws. Neither 
Ford nor any other citizen, no matter how rich, should 
be placed beyond reach of laws which the rest of us 
have to live up to. 


can citizens. 


HENRY FORD’S 
MUSCLE SHOALS 
BID SHOULD 

BE REJECTED 


* € « 
Progressive cities attract capital, others attack it. 

.* + 2 
The word “Impossible” was not born in America, re- 


member. 
x ok x 


Think only of yourself and by and by you'll have all 
day and every day to do it. 
° ¢ « 


Seek weightier responsvbilities, but first fit yourself to 
carry them. 





Persistence overcomes sales resistance. 
* * * 

If you think you are working very hard the chances 
are you are not. The hardest workers don’t look upon 
work as work. 

* * * 

Don’t “play up” to the boss; work up towards him. 
* * * 

The wise boss sees much and overlooks still more. 
* * * 

This morning, just after I had dropped my six cents 
in the coin box at the Jersey City entrance to the 
Hudson Tunnel, I heard a woman ejaculate, “You 
didn’t pay, did you?” A man replied, “No! Didn't 

you see that he wasn’t looking?” 


WOULD Then they both laughed uproar- 
= iously. I looked around and 
CARFARE? noted that the cheater was mid- 


dle-aged and looked like a fairly 
responsible business man. Would you choose to do 
business with a man having such a brand of honesty 
—or, rather, dishonesty? What would this same 
man do if he learned that his office boys or employees 
holding more responsible positions swindled him 
every time his back was turned? May it not be that 
this country is taxed to death to-day to support all 
kinds of Federal and State commissions and other 
inquisitors and probers and prosecutors mainly be- 
cause too many of our business men and business cor- 
porations have been guided by a similar brand of 
dishonesty? Was it counted legitimate to cheat the 
public whenever the trick could be done without de- 
tection? Frankly, the incident made a bad impres- 
sion on my mind. I notice that the new code of 
business ethics drawn up by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States finishes with this declara- 
tion: “Business should render restrictive legislation 
unnecessary through so conducting itself as to de- 
serve and inspire public confidence.” 

But when I mentioned the morning incident to a 
colleague, he replied, smilingly, “Oh, the fellow was 
just trying to be smart. He probably is thoroughly 
honest.” 

How do you feel about it? 
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with it the seeds of 
its own destruction. 
Prosperity brings afflu- 
ence, and affluence too 
often leads to pride, self- 
satisfaction, ultra-conser- 
vatism, laziness. 
The possession of wealth 


P with ic the carries 








New England, 
Its Curse 
and Cure 


turing section, and that the 
South was rapidly obtain- 
ing something approaching 
a monopoly of that ex. 
tremely important indus- 
try. What had New Eng. 
land to say by way of 
reply? 

He astonished me by 














tends to dull the edge of 

incentive, blunt the spur of necessity, deaden ambi- 
tion, paralyze effort, kill initiative. New England 
is cursed by too much wealth controlled by dead 
hands, by the continuance in places of power and 


influence of second and third generation men whose - 


hands are tied or whose blood and brains do not 
match those of their ancestors, by the palsy of nepot- 
ism, by smug contentment with things as they have 
been and by racial and religious prejudice and nar- 
rowness. 

I have been visiting New England, particularly 
Boston, with a view to trying to find out what is the 
much-discussed “Trouble with New England.” I have 
been given all possible co-operation by all classes and 
cliques, from Boston’s famous “best families” to Cath- 
olic politicians, from bank presidents to hotel bellboys, 
from department store owners to barbers, from rail- 
way executives to porters. I have had the privilege 
of talking to eight different gatherings, starting with 
a large group of department store employees and 
finishing up with what Mayor Curley of Boston de- 
scribed as the largest gathering of Massachusetts 
Mayors ever held. I was honored by an invitation 
to an informal dinner at the home of one of the most 
notable families of New England in order to give 
me a close-up of that phase of New England life and 
I spent time with politicians who gave me an insight 
into that phase of New England life. I talked with 
leaders of the textile industry and spent the better 
part of one evening in a small industrial town talk- 
ing things over with those of humbler station. 

If I failed to obtain some understanding of New 
England’s position it was not the fault of those I 
met, for I found nothing but the most cordial hospi- 
tality and a surprising readiness among all classes to 
talk most frankly. 

It was early borne in upon me that New England 
is distinctly different from other parts of the coun- 
try. During my travels in other sections of the coun- 
try it was always easy to get inspiring facts and 
figures and optimistic assurances concerning the 
future of each community and city and state. The 
Middle West is full of confidence, the Far West sees 
no limit to its progress, the South is certain that it is 
entering a new era of prosperity. 

The first talks I had with New England leaders were 
tinged with pessimism, in some cases steeped with 
pessimism. 

For example, my first serious business talk was 
with a very important leader of the textile industry. 
I explained to him that I was recently in the South 
and that I was told there over and over again that 
New England was “through” as a textile manufac- 





replying, “It’s true. It 
has been demonstrated that staple textiles can be 
manufactured in the South 10 per cent. cheaper than 
in New England. They are nearer the sources of raw 
material. They save transportation charges. Their 
labor gives them less trouble. Workers there do not 
object to tending more looms than the highly or- 
ganized union workers in New England will tend. 

“The whole attitude in the South is more friendly 
to the textile industry than the attitude is in New 
England. Whenever it is known that I am going to 
visit the South I invariably am waited upon by dele- 
gations from some city or cities begging me to start a 
mill there. I never once have been asked by any 
community in New England to start a cotton mill 
in it—but have sometimes had communities ask me 
to take my mill to h - - - out of the place. 

“Naturally, under these circumstances, I am not 
investing a single dollar in any additional mills in 
New England, but am interesting — heavily in 
Southern plants.” 

Not very encouraging for a start, was it? 

Next read how a banker talked: 

“Far too much of New England’s money is under 
the control of executors, trustees, guardians, boards 
and others whose hands are tied. Where you have 
several trustees it usually is terribly difficult to get 
any affirmative action. When you are a member of 
a trusteeship, you invariably find that you cannot 
move faster than the slowest-going, the most con- 
servative, the most reactionary trustee. Trustees 
naturally feel a serious sense of responsibility. It is 
not their duty to take chances, but to seek safety. 
Their primary objective is not to build up, to expand, 
but to conserve. The consequence is that a very 
large proportion of New England money is not used 
for the launching of new enterprises in New Eng- 
land or even for the expansion of existing industries. 
A great proportion of it is invested in land, in mort- 
gages, in securities legal for savings banks. A great 
deal of New England money is invested outside of 
New England.” 

Mayor Curley, at the luncheon where I tried to 
describe conditions exactly as I had found them, cited 
this incident: Some time ago $8,000,000 was sought 
for a Boston enterprise. Efforts to obtain the money 
locally failed. Every dollar of the $8,000,000 was sub- 
scribed by investors in Illinois and Indiana. 

When you visit Southern or Middle Western or 
Far Western towns, you usually find a strong civic 
spirit, and everybody hurrahing for the growth and 
prosperity of their community. Teamwork rules. 

But in Boston—and Boston is not the only New 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Some people have a peculiar idea of their own weight! 
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Germany may not particularly like the terms laid 
down in the Dawes report; but she cannot but view 
the alternative still less favorably! France would 
claim—would seize—the right’ to adopt her own 

measures to extract reparations 


GERMANY from her old-time enemy. And 
LIKELY 
TO COME Germany well knows that neither 


TO TERMS the United States nor Great 

Britain would be likely to dis- 
patch soldiers to stop France from invading the Ruhr 
or other territory. From the start a hopeful view 
was taken by “Forbes” of the Dawes Commission’s 
labors. The proposed agreement promptly elicited a 
favorable response from all parties involved. Of 
course, Germany doubtless will indulge in more or 
less haggling, and France will doubtless insist upon 
the provision of emphatic measures and means for 
compelling Germany to live up to her obligations. 
But it unquestionably is in the interest of both coun- 
tries to take advantage of this latest—one is disposed 
to say last—opportunity to “agree with thine adver- 
sary while thou art in the way with him.” 

The actual signing of an agreement based on the 
Dawes report is calculated to have an extraordinarily 
favorable influence upon international sentiment, 
upon international finance and upon both business 
and employment in our own country. 


* *& * 


If you would reach and pass many milestones, don’t 
hang lots of them ’round your neck. 


Two-Line 


Looks as if Dawes has brought a new dawn in Europe. 
2 « 
Washington probes having been moved off the front 
page, the probers won't stick long. 


: = 
W eather forecast: Fair to Coolidge. 
x * * 


Poor Ford’s earnings dropped last year to only $80,000,- 
000-odd, experts figure. Well, we all have our ups and 
downs. 

x * * 
No boom lasts forever, not even a building boom. 
* #.% 

“Washington Needs Anglers, Says Hoover,’ reads a 
headline. And the rest of us thought inquisitional poli- 
tictans were going on too many fishing trips. 

* * * 


Don’t look for rising wages these days. 
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One man for whom I have a very high regard both 
as a citizen and a business executive is Jacob Kindle. 
berger, head of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. Starting with nothing, Mr. Kindleberger 

has built up a large, high-grade 


SHOULD YOU business and has also found time | 
FOLLOW THE . 

EXAMPLE OF to take part in a great many 
COMPETITORS? movements for the public good. 


While chatting recently, Mr. 
Kindleberger related this boyhood incident: “When 
I was a kid I sold lemonade, two glasses for a nickei. 
Along came competitors who offered three glasses for 
a nickel. They put more water in. I immediately de- 
cided I would have to give three glasses. To do this 
I had to thin it with more water. But soon I found 
that few customers cared to drink as many as three 
glasses, that most of them preferred two glasses of 
the better stuff.” 

From that boyhood experience Mr. Kindleberger 
learned, and has never forgotten, that it isn’t good 
business slavishly to imitate everything competitors 
may choose to do. He determined to run his busi- 
ness his own way. And he has found this a profit- 
able plan. 

Is it not true that too many men and tod many 
concerns worry far too much about the tactics of 
their competitors instead of devoting their entire 
time, energy and attention to running «their own 
business along lines which they themselves believe to 
be the best? Imitators rarely attain the same meas- 
ure of success as initiators. 


Editorials 


“It’s an ill wind—”’ Recent events at Washington 
haven’t fanned clamor for government ownership. 
* * * 


A prediction: U. S. capital will soon be flowing across 
the Atlantic. 
* * * 


Shoes are easier. 
; * * * 
New York calls them “Pay-as-you-enter cars,’ Boston 
“Pre-payment cars.’ Supply your own comment. 
* * * 
Bargains are still available among railway stocks. 
x * * 
Interest rates are 50 to 70% in Germany. Will “soft” 
money advocates please take notice? 
x * * 


If you have a decent job, hold on to it. 








The ‘‘Forbes’’ contest on the question ‘‘How Sound Public Relations Between Public Utilities 
and Communities Can Be Best Developed and Maintained’”’ was phenomenally success- 
ful. Hundreds of manuscripts were received, reflecting the keen interest in this 
Names of prize winners and the article awarded first prize 

will be published in our next issue. 


subject. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


Chapin Got an Early Start 
and Kept Ahead 


Chairman of the Hudson Motor Car Company Was in the Game When Ford 
Was a Repair Man and Willys Was Running an Agency—Side 
Lights on Interesting’Early Days of Industry 


when the foreshortened Olds- 

mobile was still an object of 
wonder and envy, a young college 
lad slipped away from Ann Arbor 
in mid-semester and took the train 
for Detroit. Once there he lost 
no time making his 
way out to the Olds 
plant, and shortly he 
was speeding down the 
road with one of their 
engineers at the furious 
rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. 

It was an exciting 
trip. He felt almost as 
if he were flying, and 
when they finally came 
to a stop he had both 
feet braced against the 
dashboard and was 
clinging to the seat. 
With the thrill of speed 
there came an enor- 
mous sense of what 
this new motive power 
was going to mean in 
the world of transpor- 
tation. 

At that moment Roy 
Dikeman Chapin, chair- 
man of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, 
chose his career. This 
was the coming indus- 
try. Into it he would 
throw every bit of en- 
ergy nature had given 
him. He hurried into 
the office of Mr. Olds, 
who had formerly 
manufactured gas en- 
gines in the town of 
Lansing, Michigan, 
where Chapin was born. The fac- 
tory was then just finishing its 
experiments and getting ready to 
turn out the little four and one- 
half horsepower, curved-dash Olds- 
mobile. 

“I want a job in your plant,” he 
said, his voice tense with excite- 
ment. “Can I get it?” 

Mr. Olds looked at the excited 
boy and smiled. 


| N THE EARLY days of 1901 


By O. D. Foster 


“Sit down, Roy,” he said kindly, 
“and let us talk it over.” 

The upshot of it was that Olds 
told him he was just leaving for 
California and would take the 
matter up with him when he came 
back, but Chapin was still insistent. 





Roy D. Chapin 


Chairman, Hudson Motor Car Company 


“That's a long time to wait, Mr. 
Olds,” he persisted, “and I want to 
begin now. I don’t care what you 
offer me so long as I can barely 
live on it. I just want to be near 
that car.” 

More to satisfy his impetuosity 
than because he thought he would 
accept it, Mr. Olds offered him a 
position as demonstrator at $35 a 
month. 


It was more than Chapin had 
hoped for. It meant that he would 
he obliged to drive that car, and\. 
equally important, ride in it. 

Nine years later that same boy 
was heading a company of his owm 
which made the record first-year 
output of the industry 
at the time, with a 
production of 4,000 
Hudson cars. It is a 
company which was so 
ably organized, so sane- 
ly managed that it has 
never known a setback. 
In 1916 it put out 26,000 
of its new Super-six 
cars and became the 
largest maker of fine 
cars in the world. To- 
day its output easily 
‘runs ahead of 700 cars 
a day. 

But in the nine-year 
interval there was work 
and plenty of it. Even 
young Chapin did not 
come into his own 
without all the harrow- 
ing discouragements 
and the hours of ex- 
hausting labor that 
pave the road to suc- 
cess. 

The first few weeks 
sped by with amazing 
rapidity. He - spent: 
hours in the factory.. 
He was at the shops: 
early, working on some 
of the small parts so 


that he could make 
minor repairs. This 
was his first idea. 


Later, as his vision en-- 
compassed the limitless field he 
had almost unconsciously stepped! 
into, he determined to go at it: 
from the bottom. His whole na-- 
ture rebelled at half-way meas-- 
ures. 

He did not merely want to drive: 
the car, he wanted to make it,. 
and he wanted to improve it, to 
put it where it would do all the 
things his imagination told him it- 
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could do if it were brought to a 
higher state of perfection. As soon 
as he had mastered one of the ma- 
chine tools in the shops he passed 
on to another. He was not satis- 
fied until he could run them aill, 
and before long he was deep in a 
study of the car’s mechanical 
construction. 

But just as he was getting to a 
position where his knowledge 
could be used to good account the 
factory burned down, and for a 
time it looked as if he would be 
out of a job. But the Olds Motor 
Works decided to rebuild, and at 
the same time plans were put 
under way for a wider distribution 
of the car. 

Among other sales projects it 
was decided to start a direct-by- 
mail campaign which would re- 
quire the use of a new and some- 
what elaborate catalog. Here was 
Chapin’s opportunity, for he was 
an expert photographer. In those 
days catalogs were not so highly 
illustrated as they are now. He 
determined to make the Olds book- 
let a star number. 


Anecdote of Early Days 


In a corner of the reconstructed 
plant he built himself a dark room 
which was a model of convenience 
and utility. Here he worked with- 
out regard to hours. Finally the 
work was completed, and while 
the sales campaign was under way 
Chapin went back into the shops, 
where he proved so expert that he 
was appointed a tester, assisting 
John Maxwell, who later built the 
Maxwell car. 

That these were indeed early 
days is shown by a little anecdote 
told me by Mr. Chapin. 

“One day one of the Olds engi- 
neers and I were returning from 
a visit to the Wilson Body plant,” 
said Chapin. “When we were 
about a mile away the steering 
spring broke. We worked with 
the thing for a while without re- 
sult and then we lifted the little 
car around in the road and guided 
it back again by kicking the front 
wheels, my companion having as- 
sured me that in a little shop ad- 
joining the body plant was a very 
clever mechanician and inventor 
who could fix us up. 

“I was willing to be shown, but 
will confess that I did not feel 
much enthusiasm when I saw his 
shop, which was nothing more 
than a leanto. We went in and 
found a slender, blue-overalled man 
who came out to see what was 
wrong with our car. As soon as 
he went to work I saw that he was 
an expert mechanician, and his 
interest in what he was doing was 
compelling. 

“He bolted a plate on our broken 





spring and before long he had us 
on our way. 

“As we left the shop my com- 
panion waved a farewell and called 
out: 

“Much obliged to you, Henry.’ 

“To-day that mechanician is the 
richest man in the world. 

“It was Henry Ford.” 

The following summer Ford 
came over to the Olds plant to see 
how things were getting along. 
He was then experimenting with 
a heavy, phaeton type of car and 
it was some time later before he 
built a lighter model. His plant 
was finally launched in 1903 and 
the company was financed with 
$28,000. . . 

Young as he is, Chapin covers 
in his contacts a complete directory 








Incentive for Executives 


NE of the most impor- 
tant features of Hud- 


son development has 
been the teamwork. When- 
ever a man showed special 
ability the company made 
stock arrangements with 
him. A certain amount of 
stock was set aside in his 
name and the dividends were 
credited against it until it 
was paid for. Under this 
plan most of the executives 
have fortunes of their own 
and stability of management 
~has been secured. 




















of the automobile industry. Back 
in the days when the Olds plant 
burned, Olds was obliged for a 
while to purchase his materials 
outside. Part of his motor sup- 
plies came from Henry M. Leland, 
who, the following year, headed 
the Cadillac company. Leland had 
a little shop and made beveled 
gears. Those were the days, too, 
when the Dodge brothers first 
made their start. At the time they 
had a small machine shop down- 
town in Detroit. Olds needed 
transmission gears, and started 
them in this line. The upholster- 
ing on the first Olds car was done 
by B. F. Everitt, later of Everitt- 
Metzger-Flanders and now presi- 
dent of the Rickenbacker company. 

It was along about this time, in 
the fall of 1901, that the second 
auto show was to open in New 
York. Chapin was chosen to drive 
the new model of the Oldsmobile 
from Detroit to New York on the 
open road. It was the longest 
trip that had ever been attempted 
in this country with a motor car. 
The previous year a Winton car 
had been driven to the show from 
Cleveland, and the feat had at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 
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Since there were no service sta- 
tions in those days, the car had a 
huge box containing extra parts, 
bolted to the rear. The body was 
entirely open, and the cold was 
extreme. The roads, too, in many 
places were almost impassable. 
Entering Syracuse, Chapin drove 
along the Erie Canal tow path, 
bumping over the tow ropes and 
frightening the mules. Perhaps 
this experience with bad roads 
gave him his vision for the better- 
ment of all American highways. 

Progress was so slow that he 
got behind his schedule and be- 
came alarmed. Often he started 
out before daylight, finding it none 
too comfortable sliding in and out 
of ruts in the half-light on standard 
two and one-half inch single-tube 
tires. His first serious accident 
occurred when he hit a big bump 
at the bottom of a hill, bending an 
axle and losing the big box of 
parts. A new axle was shipped 
to him at Hudson, New York, 
where he worked well into the 
night installing it. 


‘ Quick to See Opportunities 


Finally, covered with dirt, 
grease, and the general stains of 
travel he reached New York City 
and started down Fifth Avenue to 
meet the Olds officials, who had 
preceded him by train. On the 
Avenue he came across one of the 
first motor cars he had seen since 
leaving Detroit, and it attracted 
his immediate attention. The street 
was slippery and the wheels .of the 
car ahead wove in and out so 
strangely that he burst out laugh- 
ing at the sight. At that moment 
some one stepped in front of his 
car and he hastily jammed .on the 
brakes. The Oldsmobile turned 
completely around, hit the curb and 
broke several of the spokes in one 
of the wire wheels. It was a lucky 
escape for he was only a mile from 
the end of his long journey, which 
he completed with greater caution. 

‘What he-saw and heard at the 
auto show stimulated his already 


lively imagination. He saw move-. 


ment quickened, distribution in- 
creased, transportation costs low- 
ered, remote sections developed, 
all by means of this new motive 
power with which he was working. 
Distance was in a measure an- 
nihilated. Transportation was the 
big issue of commerce. In one 
way and another it was the vital 
factor in almost every essential of 
living. 

More than ever he saw the big 
opportunities ahead for men who 
had the vision and initiative to 
grasp them. It is said that the 
biggest and brainiest men in the 
country are gathered together in 
automobile centers. Certain it is 
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that the automobile industry more 
than any other requires vision, dar- 
ie ing, and a quick grasp of new ideas. 
"sit has no precedents, is restricted 
by no hide-bound principles. Men 
who succeed in it must be creators, 
originators of new styles, new 
methods, new plans for mass pro- 
duction at minimum cost. The 
plants themselves, where output is 
large, are the acme of efficiency in 
construction and handling. Com- 
petition, the very soul of better 
output, lets no manufacturer lag 
along with out-of-date methods. In 
one way and another the auto- 
mobile industry has done more 
than any other to put America on 
the map as a big producer, and to 
quicken her commercial activity. 
With all these new ideas in his 
head, Chapin did not consider him- 
self too valuable for ordinary 
duties, but went right back into 
the factory at Detroit. By this 
time his ability was being recog- 
nized and he was placed in charge 
of the repair department, now 
more appropriately named service 
department. 


partment put him in close touch 
with owners of cars. He was sent 
all over the country and he began 
to develop a strong selling angle. 
He was quick, obliging, knew what 
he was talking about, and soon at- 
tracted considerable attention. At 
24 he was made sales manager, 
doubtless the youngest in the in- 
dustry. The Olds company at that 
time was the largest manufacturer 


that name, was an unknown quan- 
tity and statistics in the motor car 
field did not exist. We were pion- 
eering, purely and simply. The 
world was our field, every man a 
prospect, and my faith in the future 
of the motor car never wavered for 
an instant. When I sold a car I 
sold it with the honest convic- 


tion that I was doing the buyer a 
favor in helping him to take his 
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an important part of the motor by 
skilled workmen. Below are two views 
of the assembly plant. Parts are ad- 
justed while the “chain” moves steadily 
forward. 
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' The most modern methods are employed 
at the Detroit plant of the Hudson 

: Motor Car Company. Above, testing of 
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“What we considered an efficient 
service department in those days 
would be called a joke to-day,” 
said Mr. Chapin. “I don’t think 

; anything would give you a better 
idea of the utter unreliability of 
the motor car at that time than 
the remark made by one of our 
owners during this very trying de- 
velopment period. 

“Not only were we one of the 
first of the car manufacturers, but 
we were among the first to use 
slogans. Fred L. Smith, who was 
j then general manager of the Olds 
Company and whose friendly in- 
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terest and counsel was of great 
value to me in those early days, 
was the inventor of most of these 
slogans. One of the best of them 
(so we thought) was: 

“‘Nothing to watch but the 
road.’ 

“But it had not been out long 
before we heard from one of our 
owners. 

“ “The idea is good,’ he said. ‘But 
I get darned tired of watching the 
same piece of road.’” 

Chapin’s duties in the service de- 


of automobiles in the world. 
“That statement sounds much 
bigger than it really was,” said 


Mr. Chapin with a laugh. “Sales 
science was not so necessary in 
those days as a man who had con- 
fidence in the future of the car. A 
boy of that age who is obsessed 
with one idea, as I was, is bound 
to awaken enthusiasm, because 
real honest-to-goodness_ enthus- 
iasm is always contagious. I did 
not know a thing about territorial 
research; sales resistance, under 


place in a big forward movement. 

“However, I think I realized 
some of my shortcomings. At that 
period the National Cash Register 
Company had the most aggressive 
sales organization in industry, so 
I made many trips to Dayton to 
study their methods. Out of this 
experience I wrote the first sales 
manual used in the automobile 
business. 

“Shortly after I went into the 
sales field, Howard E. Coffin was 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Canada Is British Empire’s 





Manufacturing Center 


American Business, Through Canadian Branches, Gains 
Access to Markets—Altering Canada’s Destiny 


MERICAN business men, in 
A their own best interests, 
cannot afford to disregard 
that determination which has been 
so freely expressed, individually 
and concertedly, by the United 
Kingdom and the British Domin- 
ions, to retain the largest possible 
share of British trade within the 
British Empire. It has been very 
keenly realized since the war that 
the development of inter-Empire 
trade is a matter of vital import- 
ance to the Empire as a whole. 
By this is meant not only the de- 
velopment of United Kingdom ex- 
port trade to the Dominions, but 
the development of the Domin- 
ions’ resources and markets for 
their products both with the 
United Kingdom and other parts 
of the Empire. The ideal in sight 
is a self-contained Empire and 
this was obviously before the pre- 
miers of the various Dominions 
at the recent Empire Economic 
Conference when very important 
steps in this direction were taken. 
A consideration of this situa- 
tion and its possible eventualities 
is of supreme moment to the 
American business man who is en- 
gaging in trade with the constitu- 
ent countries of the British Empire 
or contemplates the expansion of 
his business in this direction. The 
wide British Empire markets can- 
not be entirely neglected and from 
all indications and tendencies at 
the present time it is going to be 
rather more difficult in the future 
for foreign countries to break in 
and maintain successful trade re- 
lations. 

It is estimated that at the pres- 
ent time more than 50 per cent. of 
the capital invested in Canadian 
manufacturing industries is Ameri- 
can. A few years ago it was less 
than 30. Before the war the vol- 
ume of United States money in 
Canadian industries was practically 
negligible. The movement of in- 
dustrial capital to Canada, in com- 
mon with the flood of other United 
States: funds, has been distinctly 
a feature of the post-war years. 
The most popular method of 
American industrial expansion has 
been by the establishment of 
branch plants in Canada. From an 





By E. L. Chicanot 


insignificant number of these in 
the Dominion before and during 
the war they have rapidly multi- 
plied until at the present time it 
is estimated that there are about 
1,200 such branch plants of Ameri- 
can parent industries operating on 
Canadian soil. Furthermore, the 
movement has only begun and 
is gathering momentum every 
month. 


Advantages Attract U. S. Capital 


It is generally accepted that this 
industrial invasion of Canada, 
which has been perhaps the most 
marked feature of Canadian eco- 
nomics in recent years, is not to 
any large extent prompted by 
manufacturers’ desires to enter 
and engage in trade with the 
meagre Canadian domestic market 
of less than 9,000,000 people. 
These industrialists have been led 
to such establishment by the many 
advantages the Dominion offers as 
a base for engaging in the export 
trade, especially with countries of 
the British Empire, through prof- 
iting by the many preferential 
tariffs Canada enjoys with the 
Motherland and other Dominions. 

The full force of the logic of 
this movement 
however, possibly even by those 
manufacturers themselves who 
transfer part of their activities to 


is not realized, 


Canada. Few appreciate how Can- 
ada’s trade with the other mem- 
bers of the Empire family is de- 
veloping, the manner in which 
other Dominions are coming to 
depend upon Canada for all classes 
of manufactured goods, and the 
steady and assured way in. which 
Canada is becoming more definite- 
ly each year the manufacturing 
centre of the British Empire. 

In the situation as it exists to- 
day, together with a consideration 
of the greater Imperial develop- 
ment foreshadowed in immigration 
and a necessary and inevitable re- 
distribution of Empire population, 
lies the great opportunity of the 
American business man established 
in business in Canada and ready 
for this expanding trade. 


Remarkable Expansion of Trade 


Seldom is Canada accorded her 
proper standing as a country of 
industrial manufacturing. The 
universal conception is that in the 
Dominion agriculture leads all 
other pursuits by a very wide mar- 
gin. It may be surprising to learn 
that according to the latest pub- 
lished government statistics, while 
the agricultural industry accounted 
for an annual revenue of $1,519,- 
842,776, the manufacturing indus- 
tries are estimated to have 











Canada is becoming more dennitely each year the manutacturing centre of the 
British Empire. The photograph shows a part of Montreal harbor which is benefit- 


ing greatly as a result of the growing export trade of the Dominion. 
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produced $1,558,554,194 of the 
country’s wealth. 

Manufacturing in Canada, in 
fact, has been progressing at a 
rate out of all proportion to-agri- 
culture and other Dominion activ- 
ities. A total of 14,650 plants in 
which $446,916,487 was invested 
and which had a production of 
$481,053,375 in 1900, had become 
only 15,593 plants, $1,958,705,230 
capital and $1,381,547,225 in 1915. 
Between 1915 and 1920 Canadian 
industry expanded to possess 42,- 
406 plants with $3,439,527,495 in- 
vested in them and accounting for 
a production of $4,019,371,869. The 
increase in production between 
1919 and 1920 was equal to nearly 
15 per cent. and the increase since 
1920 will be found to have been at 
a much greater rate because the 
really noteworthy expansion has 
taken place since that time. 


Manufacturing Vies With Farming 


This development, of course, is 
almost purely attributable to 
United States interests and the ef- 
fects of United States capital, and 
to a very large extent American 
industrialists may be considered as 
having altered Canada’s destiny. 
From a country where the main 
activities were the agricultural and 
the production of raw materials 
Canada has developed to the at- 
taimment of a place where her 
manufacturing plants vie with 
farms in importance and have out- 
Stripped in relative revenue the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. 
Having due regard to Canada’s 
immense and varied natural wealth 
this was perhaps ultimately inev- 
itable but the sudden and unprece- 
dented flow of United States money 
has, at least, brought this stage 
many years nearer. 





View of the city and harbor of St. John, another important and growing Canadian port. Other British Dominions are coming 
more and more to depend upon Canada for all classes of manufactured goods 


The result is that at the present 
time Canada leads the British 
Dominions in manufacturing and 
is in no apparent danger of ever 
having her position questioned or 
usurped. Canada is the second 
manufacturing country of the Brit- 
ish Empire following the neces- 
sarily wide lead of the United 
Kingdom. Against $3,400,000,000 
invested in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries in 1920 when the 
last industrial statistics were 
published, there was only approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 so invested in 
Australia; $300,000,000 in New 
Zealand; and $300,000,000 in South 
Africa; The years which have 
passed since have served merely to 
increase Canada’s substantial lead. 

Although Canada is carrying on 
trade with some forty-five coun- 
tries, an analysis of trade figures 
discloses that 52 per cent. of the 
Dominion’s total trade is with the 
United States, and 35 per cent. 
with countries of the British Em- 
pire, leaving a scant 13 per cent. 
for trade with foreign countries. 
In the last fiscal year Canada’s to- 
tal trade with the British Empire 
amounted to $619,183,477, of which 
the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
second best customer, following 
the United States, accounted for 
$520,355,116. In her trade with the 
entire British Empire Canada had 
a favorable trade balance of 
$260,068,307. 

While Canada’s trade with the 
United Kingdom is expanding at 
a very healthy and gratifying rate, 
that with the other Dominions of 
the Empire is being built up in a 
much more rapid manner. Com- 
paring the figures of 1913 and 
1923, while Canada’s exports to the 
United Kingdom in the ten-year 
period increased by 60 per cent., 
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they have increased to the entire 
Empire by 185 per cent. Some of 
the increases are remarkable. In 
the case of British India, Canadian 
exports in the decade have in- 
creased by 3,000 per cent.; to New 
Zealand by 835 per cent.; to Aus- 
tralia by 430 per cent.; to the 
British West Indies by 210 per 
cent.; to British Africa by 145 per 
cent.; to Bermuda by 120 per 
cent.; and to Newfoundland by 
125 per cent. 


Exports to British Dominions 


The gratifying feature of this 
growth of export trade only be- 
comes apparent upon analysis. It 
corresponds very largely to the 
development of industrial manu- 
facturing. The proportion of 
manufactured exports has risen in 
the case of all countries from a 
scant 6 per cent. to 42 per cent. 
last year, but the increase to the 
countries of the British Empire 
has been much greater. Exports 
to the United Kingdom continue 
to be naturally of an agricultural 
and raw products nature, but in 
the case of the Dominions, them- 
selves agricultural and largely un- 
developed areas with a relatively 
poor standing in industry, their 
importations from Canada consist 
almost entirely of manufactured 
goods. The exports which go from 
Canada to Australia, for instance, 
are about 99 per cent. manufac- 
tured, and to South Africa and 
New Zealand more than 98 per 
cent. manufactured. 

More than half the imports 
of Australia from Canada are iron 
products and its second largest 
item is wood products and paper. 
These two items occupy the same 
relative importance on New 

(Continued on page 166) 


T he Man Who Heads the New 


Merger in the Movies 


Marcus Loew Gives David Warfield Credit for Discovering Money-Making 
Possibilities of Penny Arcades Which Gave Them Their Start 
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near the curb, counting 
pennies. The place, New 
York City; the time, 1877. One 
of the boys is six years old. He 
contributes five coppers, and his 
friend pays a like amount into the 
common fund. This is their night 
to go to the theatre, and 
a ticket will cost ten 
cents. They buy only 
one ticket and take turn 
about in the gallery. A 
hasty report, delivered 
at the door, informs the 
one who has been wait- 
ing just what progress 
villain and hero have 
made during his absence. 
Years have passed 
and the _ six-year-old 
newsboy has _ proved 
father to a man. I! in- 
terviewed the man re- 
cently in a building 
which bears his name 
and rears its columns 
high above Broadway 
near Times Square. He 
is the head of a corpora- 
tion capitalized at $100,- 
000,000, operating the 
largest chain of theatres 
in the world. His name 
is Marcus Loew and the 
company is Loew’s, Inc. 
Incidentally, the name is 
ronounced as if the 
‘e” were not there— 
which will make the 
reading of this article 
somewhat easier. 
Loew’s_ is_ probably 
the only company in the 
world which has ever 
had twenty-seven the- 
atres under construction 
at the same time. They 
extend from coast to coast with 
heavy accent on New York City. 
The chain includes upward of 300, 
not all of which bear the name, 
Loew, because all of them are not 
under the direct and complete 
management of the company. In 
addition, the producing company 
will turn out, this year, between 
thirty and thirty-five motion pic- 
ture films of the type usually re- 


T WO NEWSBOYS standing 


By Chester T. Crowell 


ferred to as specials. The Loew 
payroll lists 8,000 names. One 
month’s film footage for the thir- 
ty-eight New York theatres alone 
would circle the globe twice with 
quite a little celluloid to spare. The 
producing company’s studios near 
Los Angeles cover four city blocks 





Marcus Loew 


Once a newsboy of New York City, who is now head of a 
corporation capitalized at $100,000,000, operating the largest 
chain of theatres in the world, and head of a motion picture 
company that will turn out this year between thirty and 
thirty-five motion picture films of the type usually referred to 
as specials. 


while fifty-five acres are provided 
for outside scenes. 

Marcus Loew’s father came to 
this country from Vienna and took 
up his abode on the lower East 
Side. Marcus, who was one of 
five children, was born at Avenue 
“B” and Fifth street. He now has 
the site marked with a theatre. 
Incidentally, there is another the- 
atre at 86th street and Third ave- 


in Movies—Why Loew Never Fears “Hoodoo Theatres” 


nue on the ground formerly oc- 
cupied by the house where Mr, 
Loew was married. His father 
had imbibed the spirit of the gay 
capital whence he came and was 
quick to respond to the tales of 
distress which made up a large 
part of the everyday conversation 
in the neighborhood 
where he lived. 

When Marcus was a 
small boy that neighbor- 
hood was not the best 
place for a generous- 
hearted father of five 
children to be living. 
His affairs had been 
better in the old coun- 
try and he could not 
readily understand that 
here he was a poor im- 
migrant seeking irregu- 
lar employment. Mar- 
cus says that his father 
sometimes gave away 
the last cent of his 
earnings, forgetting 
that by so doing- he 
plunged his own family 
into hardship about as 
severe as that which he 
relieved by charity on 
the way home. Hence 
the necessity for his 
six-year-old son to sell 
newspapers. But out 
of that experience came 
vast respect for one- 
cent sales—newspapers 
were then sold at a 
penny — and the boy 
eventually made a small’ 
fortune out of a busi- 
ness based upon _ the 
humble copper as 4a 
fixed price. 

But that was to come 
later. His first busi- 
ness venture* was publishing a 
newspaper, and like most of such 
enterprises begun about the same 
time it failed. Still in his teens 
he entered the fur business and 
was successful for a while, but at 
the age of nineteen he failed and 
discovered that he owed $1,900. 

“I put in some money out of my 
pocket to balance one of the last 
accounts to be paid,” he said, “and 
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walked out with five dollars be- 
tween me and the world. It 
seemed as if I were hopelessly 
sunk in debt. When a man 
hasn’t got the money he owes, 
that sum—whatever it is—seems 
enormous. I set to work to re- 
pay it but in the meantime I often 
had to dodge one or another of 
my creditors. It was a very pain- 
ful time for me. I had done noth- 
ing wrong; but to a boy of that 
age bankruptcy is tragic.” 

‘With new capital and some as- 
sociates he re-entered the fur 
business. 

“Only eight firms did not fail 
that year,” he said. “So an see 
I didn’t pick a very goo 


tion picture show. One dropped 
a penny in the slot, glued his fore- 
head to the peep hole, and saw 
all sorts of things on the photo- 
graphs inside the iron box. 
“Dave always says he is no 
business man at all but, take it 
from me, he’s a wonderful busi- 
ness man,” was Mr. Loew’s com- 
ment. He took a flier in penny 
arcades and was astounded to 
learn how rapidly pennies mount 
up. Warfield was his associate in 
business and has remained so ever 
since. He is at present a member 
of the board of directors of 
Loew’s, Inc. About the earliest of 
the penny arcades which Mr. Loew 
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his profits from these establish- 
ments reached the peak figure of 
$250,000 for five months. Pennies 
do count up! 

At this point in the narrative 
Mr. Loew moved his hand across 
his brow to brush away the pain- 
ful memory of a fearful dark 
cloud that threatened to dim the 
garish lights on all those attrac- 
tive arcades. But let him tell the 
story: 

“The motion picture came along. 
I could see the finish of penny ar- 
cades. Those early films make us 
laugh now more than they did 
then, but just the same they 
gave a lot more for the money 

than any penny arcade 





time for my. comeback. We 





would have failed again, 
no doubt, but we had the 
happy idea of selling goods 
of a different sort for 
other firms as a side line. 
Among these articles was 
a velveteen cloak or cape 
which was priced at two. 
dollars and was popular 
enough to keep us alive on 
the twenty-cent commis- 
sion on each garment. But 
we were operating on 
nothing, and a large order 
left us in doubt whether to 
be hopeful or frightened 
stiff. All we had to accu- 
mulate in the way of bad 
accounts was one and we 
were through. 

“We pulled one of those 








cloaks to pieces and discov- Canada Sy 
ered that we could make ‘ Ge ae ‘ 
eame 1k ae a The whole motion: picture in- 


each—money bought more 
then. We lowered the price 
and started to turn them 
out. At the end of three 
weeks’ selling the profits 
had wiped out our losses 
for the year. However, I 
had about enough of the 
fur business. It was too 
hazardous for the slender 
reward that success would 
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Mr. Loew. 


Centralization in 
the Movies 


dustry is going through a stabiliz- 
ing process and working itself 
out on sane, economic lines, says 
“Every other busi- 
ness,” he adds, “has experienced 
the same difficulties in its be- 
ginnings as we have and has come 
to realize the economic necessity 


of centralization.” 


HIS is the story of the man 
who heads the consolidated 
interests which have been brought 
together in one of the largest 
mergers in -the history of the 
motion picture industry. Loew’s, 
Inc., Metro Pictures, Goldwyn 
‘Pictures, and the Louis B. Mayer 
Co. have been combined into the 
Metro - Goldwyn Corporation — 
amalgamating film producing or- 
ganizations and control or owner- 
ship of a gigantic chain of the- 


atres in the United States and 


possibly could. They gave 
about the same __ sort 
of thing only a lot more of 
it. Amusement has to be 
considered on a merchan- 
dising as well as an artis- 
tic basis. By that I mean 
it is a staple commodity 
ranking right after the 
prime necessities of life in 
its appeal to the public. 
People buy entertainment 
with an eye to what they 
are getting for their 
money, and I have always 
believed in giving them 
good measure. I remem- 
ber those nights when my 
pal and I pooled our pen- 
nies; we wanted a whole 
lot for our dime. It was 
plain to me that the mo- 
tion picture would make 
hash of penny arcades. 

“I was in Cincinnati 
looking after the remodel- 
ing of an arcade when I 
learned that I could get a 
film. There was only one 
thing to do with the film 
opposition and that was 
join it as soon as I could 
because arcades were 
doomed. I made up my 
mind on a Thursday to 
try films, and we opened 











bring. I wanted some- 





thing which would expand 
if one brought to bear correct 
business principles.” 

Among Mr. Loew’s friends 
was an actor who later became 
well known. To-day everybody 
knows David Warfield. He was 
then playing with Weber & Fields. 
David had been wandering around 
New York on afternoons when 
there were no matinees and dis- 
covered that quite a lot of folks 
went into penny arcades. Numer- 
ous as these places were only a 
few years ago the term itself 
needs explanation now. They 


were the forerunner of the mo- 


built was on Fourteenth street. It 
paid back the original investment 
and a profit in one year. Mr. 
Loew said the champion money 
earner in penny arcades made a 
net profit of $156,000 in one year. 
Add the ciphers and figure what 
this meant in pennies! 

Convinced that these enterprises 
had enormous possibilities he be- 
gan to expand as rapidly as pos- 
sible, making heavy investments in 
elaborate decorations with lavish 
use of electric lights which were 
not too old themselves to carry a 
thrill. In one of the best seasons 


the show on Saturday. We 
blocked off a space, about 
25 by 28 feet, over the arcade and 
borrowed some chairs from an un- 
dertaker in the neighborhood. No 
one had ever thought of advertis- 
ing a picture show in those days— 
and I didn’t even put out a sign— 
but we managed somehow to get 
the news out. We showed that film 
to 4,993 paid admissions the first 
day. I don’t remember how long 
it took to run one of those old sin- 
gle-reelers but it couldn’t have been 
much more than a minute. Ad- 
mission was five cents. That was 
enough to convince me. From 
then on I was definitely commit- 
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ted to the motion picture business. ’ 

This involved finding locations, 
and since no one had a very clear 
idea on the subject of films Mr. 
Loew, like others, adopted the 
Simple expedient of renting va- 
cant stores. 

Within a short time, however, 
the novelty was wearing off and 
while the films were improving 
they were still nothing to brag 
about. 

“I was studying the business 
and trying to discover what was 
needed to round out a program of 
entertainment,” he said. 


small towns. Conditio... there are 
different. The first time I equipped 
a theatre with 2,900 seats disas- 
aster was pretty generally pre- 
dicted, but that figure has been 
surpassed so many times since it 
sounds funny now. 

“The policy of giving a lot for 
the money simply wipes out, so 
far aS my experience goes, tra- 
ditions about hoodoo theatres. 
There have been a lot of them 
which had the reputation of being 
sure-fire failures regardless of the 
attraction. I’ve never been afraid 
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spite of the general tendency, that 
admission prices should be kept 
down. I work along lines based 
on the assumption that prices 
have reached their peak. The 
picture show should remain the 
entertainment of the masses.” 
Opportunities for profitable ex- 
pansion came more rapidly than 
they could be financed; so even- 
tually the chain of theatres de- 
veloped into a corporation. On 
the board of directors with Mr. 
Loew and his friend, David War- 
field, one finds the names of 
Charles M. Schwab, W. C, 





“There was the usual num- 
ber of actors—many of 
them very good ones—out 
of work at the time and 
they would often ask for 
something to do around 
one of my store shows. I 
didn’t know whether there 
was anything for them or 
not. It was all so new to 
every one that we were 
trying to get our bear- 
ings.” 

“One day Warfield sent 
a noted star to me. He 
wanted to know if he 
could act as doorman to 
tide him over a rough spot. 
I suggested the danger 
that he would be recog- 
nized and we were dis- 
cussing the possibility of 
a disguise when I hap- 
pened to ask him if he 
could recite. He said he 
knew Kipling’s “Gungha 
Din.” So he dinned away 
at Gungha about twenty 
times a day. And the au- 
dience liked it. 

“Then I began to think 
about combining pictures 
with vaudeville. Sophie 
Tucker came to me about 
that time, out of work, 
and we conferred on 
something for her to do. 
The result was an en- 
gagement at $20 a week to appear 
fourteen times a day, seven in 
white face and seven in black. 
Poor Sophie was so busy going on 
and off that she didn’t have time 
to eat, and I used to bring her 
sandwiches between her acts. 
But we found out that vaudeville 
and pictures would make a com- 
bination pleasing to audiences; 
and that made it possible to go on 
expanding during periods when 
many motion picture theatres 
closed because the films were not 
ready to stand alone. 

“I settled then upon a policy of 
giving the public a lot for its 
money and making up the differ- 
ence by having a large seating 
capacity. That is still my policy. 
It is one reason I don’t go into 





Loew. 





Loew’s State Theatre Building, near Times Square, 
New York, a monument to the genius of Marcus 


Loew’s, Inc., controls over 300 theatres 
throughout the United States and this total will be 
greatly increased as a result of the gigantic merger well 


recently announced. 


of them. In one of our shows 
down on Grand Street the people 
at first thought we were some 
sort of charitable institution. A 
wealthy man who had seen the 
show told me he wished to con- 
tribute to the expense of running 
it. I showed him the books; it 
was a very profitable house. Re- 
cently when the _ situation in 
Cleveland proved bad I ordered 
prices reduced instead of raised. 
“One of the things we learned 
early was that women shoppers 
would go into a picture show to 
sit down and rest. That fact 
alone offered enormous _ possibil- 
ities if we would give them at- 
tractive theatres; so we began 
thinking along that line. It has 
always seemed clear to me, in 





Durant of motor fame, 
and William Hamlin 
Childs of the Allied Chem- 
ical Company. Picture 
shows, in short, have be- 
come Big Business. 

One of the foremost 
purposes of a large cap- 
italization was to build 
modern and beautiful the- 
atres with large seating 
‘capacity. The program 
was undertaken in whole- 
sale fashion while stock 
was being distributed on a 
rising market. But even 
the largest of companies 
have their troubles. 

“I lost thirty - nine 
pounds while that building 
program was in progress,” 
Mr. Loew said. “The 
stock began to decline 
while we had commit- 
ments out for about $11,- 
000,000 on theatre con- 
struction. It was about as 
easy to go ahead as to 
stop, though; so we went 
ahead. But it was a very 
trying time.” 

That was approximately 
three years ago. 

At the same time the 
company was just getting 
launched into the 

producing field, having 

bought the company 
known as Metro. It has since dis- 
tributed “Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” “Scaramouche,” 
“Prisoner of Zenda,” “Turn to the 
Right,” and other large produc- 
tions. 

“We undertook producing pic- 
tures to be assured of big features 
for our houses,” Mr. Loew said. 
“An interesting phase of the mo- 
tion picture business under pres- 
ent conditions is that one poor 
picture will lose more money for a 
theatre than a good one can earn. 
Although we buy them all over 
the world there is no oversupply 
of the sort that will fill large 
houses week after week. The ex- 
pense of a large theatre now is 
very much heavier than it was a 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Lessons in Achievement 
Really Want to Win—and You Will Win 


HEN Bill Heaton, just 
W out of college, entered the 

employ of a large manu- 
facturing company, he took with 
him not only the good wishes but 
the confident expectations of a 
host of friends. 

“Bill will do well,” was their 
unanimous prediction. “He has 
brains and he has personality. He 
will go ahead fast.” 

In anticipation some even saw 
Bill Heaton at the very top of the 
ladder of business success. And 
Bill himself, being nothing if not 
confident, did not doubt that in a 
few short years he would be 
pointed to as a man who had defi- 
nitely arrived. 

Somehow things 
quite otherwise. 

At first Bill did progress rapid- 
ly. Given a chance to 


turned out 


By H. Addington Bruce 


able you to have—are golf and the 
theatre and bridge and an automo- 
bile, a generally comfortable ex- 
istence. These are the things that 
claim all your leisure—showing 
that they are the things you really 
want. 

“Just think a bit about this, and 
you'll confess that Iam right. But 
it isn’t too late to change your 
wanting. Do that, and I’m sure it 
won't be long before you have less 
reason to pity yourself for the way 
you are held back by the men you 
work for.” 

Bill being sensible enough to act 
on the hint thus bluntly given, 
events soon justified its soundness. 
There are no end of men who need 
only act on a similar hint in order 
to progress amazingly. 

The business world, to put it 


achieve through holding one to the 
courses that alone make achieve- 
ment possible. 

When the desire does not thus 
impel, then, depend upon it, it is 
merely a pale, thin, wishful think- 
ing unworthy of the name of de- 
sire. There is nothing energizing, 
nothing dynamic in such a desire. 
Soon it is ousted by other desires 
—pre-eminent among which is 
likely to be the desire for play, for 
ease, for creature comforts, per- 
haps for some particular luxury. 
One may work hard up to the mo- 
ment the realization of these pet- 
tier aims is insured—after which 
one is all too apt to be content to 
graze lazily through existence. 

In all such cases, manifestly, the 
real wanting has not been for 
achievement but for minor satis- 

faction. Often, to be 





show what he could 


sure, one cannot fairly 





do as a traveling sales- 
man, he produced sur- 
prisingly good results. 
Soon he was entrusted 
with a difficult terri- 
tory, which he covered 
satisfactorily. 

But, to his disap- 








LWAYS desire to achieve. 
Real desire to achieve breeds 
power to achieve through hold- 
ing one to the courses that alone 
make achievement possible. 


hold the “wishful 
thinkers” responsible 
for their inferior am- 
bition. From childhood 
itself they may have 
been subjected to en- 
vironmental influences 
narrowing the range of 














pointment, things did 
not move so quickly 
after that. As a matter of fact, 
so far as Bill Heaton was con- 
cerned, they did not move at all. 

From time to time he saw other 
salesmen called in from the road 
to take up executive duties. Not 
one of them, Bill felt, was his equal 
in intelligence. .The company, he 
angrily told himself, was evi- 
dently playing favorites. The 
sooner he made a connection with 
some firm that would give a man 
a square deal, the better off he 
would be. 

So Bill changed employers, to 
find promotion still lingering. 
Again he made a change—and re- 
mained a traveling salesman. Be- 
latedly he began to suspect that 
in some way the cause of his oc- 
cupational stagnation must be in 
himself. One day, swallowing his 
pride, he took counsel with an ex- 
ceptionally candid friend. 

“It’s very simple,” the friend 
told him. “The whole trouble, 


Bill, is that you merely think you 
want to progress, whereas you 
really want something else. 
“What you really want—and 
what your present earnings en- 


plainly, abounds in workers whose 
failure to achieve is owing entirely 
to their failure really to want to 
achieve. They have the _ intelli- 
gence but their wanting, when you 
analyze it closely, is in the direc- 
tion of things rather than achieve- 
ment. 

They may not suspect this. They 
may even indignantly deny it. 
“Why,” -you can hear one of them 
protesting, “of course I have 
wanted to excel, to do big things, 
to be an outstanding success. It 
isn’t for lack of desire that I have 
been disappointed.” 

But, come now, 
desire. 

Did it impel to’ earnest concen- 
tration on the chosen life-work, to 
sacrifice of leisure amusements for 
the sake of continued growth in 
knowledge? Did it compel assidu- 
ous study, planning, and reflec- 
tion? 

In that event, it may be set down 
as certain, there would have been 
a much closer approximation to 
the desired actuality of achieve- 
ment than has been the case. For 
always desire to achieve, real de- 
sire to achieve, breeds power to 


examine that 





their aspirations. But 
wherever the blame 
for the inferior ambition may be 
placed, there can be no questioning 
the fact that its consequences so 
far as they bear on achievement 
are deplorable. With reason, then, 
should every worker who senses 
that he is not realizing the maxi- 
mum of his possibilities, demand 
of himself: 

“Is it because I don’t really 
want to advance?” 

If the facts compel an answer 
in the affirmative, then, clearly, 
two courses are open, and. only 
two. One is to continue the way 
the worker has begun, to cease 
complaining, and to put aside all 
hope of achievement. The other is 
to endeavor to cultivate a sincere 
desire to achieve. 

This is not the easiest thing in 
the world if the habit of faulty 
wanting has been long established. 
But always it is possible. Here 
are a few aids: 

Begin deliberately to pay more 
attention to one’s work and less 
to the amusements or fineries or 
luxuries that have been the prin- 
cipal objects of desire. 

Associate more with really am- 

(Continued on page 172) 


Taking the Guesswork Out 
of Business 


How Problems of Personal Selling Have Been Solved 
—The Important Thing to Know About Costs 


almost invariably true that 

products are sold less effi- 
ciently than they are made. Perhaps 
that is because in the factory we are 
dealing with that most intangible 
thing—psychology. Just why one 
‘man can sell and another cannot is not 
well understood ; we may form opin- 
ions but, so far at least, we 
cannot measure how much a 


PV sinost invari business it is 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


realized this. The first makes syrups 
for soda fountains, and the second 
makes paints and varnishes. Each of 
these concerns sells its products to 
retail stores. 

It is customary for concerns which 
distribute in this way to put a man 
into a territory and expect him not 
only to be an order taker calling 


ness, sweep a prospect off his feet 
and open a new account. 

On the other hand, the high-pres- 
sure man who can sell new accounts 
is usually too temperamental to stand 
the drudgery of routine selling. He 
must have variety and frequent con- 
tests for his wits. He is, as the say- 
ing goes, “a good horse for a short 
race.” But he can’t stand 
the grind of a long race. 
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salesman should sell as ac- 
curately as we can measure 
how much a workman should 
make. 

Many concerns that make 
their products at low cost 
compared to their competi- 
tors, fail because it costs 
them too much to sell. It 
may be that their salesmen 
don’t sell enough or that they 
sell in proper volume but at 
too great expense. Wages 
and salaries of factory and 
office help are pretty well 
standardized for each indus- 
try, but I find a wide vari- 
ance between the earnings of 
salesmen of about the same 
capacity. 

Then, too, there is very 
little expert judgment used in 
choosing salesmen. Some 
sales managers swear by col- 
lege men ; others will not have 
one around. Some use intel- 
ligence tests, others sneer at 
them. My own opinion is that 
if the right kind of test is 
chosen it furnishes an ac- 
curate guide. Cheney Broth- 
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Expense Account Plan 
That Works 


So these concerns have two 
kinds of salesmen : the routine 
men who attend strictly to 
calling on their accustomed 
trade, and specialists who go 
into new territories that are 


S ALESMEN’S expense accounts 
often run higher than they 
should. But a source of high 
selling costs which is quite as 
prolific is the needless loss of 
good producers through mis- 
understandings or downright in- 
justice with regard to the neces- 
sary expenses of the man on the 
road. Mr. Basset’s own organiza- 
tion has a method of regulating 
the expenses of its staff of en- 
gineers and accountants which 
several other concerns have 
adopted. 

“It has worked as well for 
them as for us,” he says, “and I 
can recommend it to any con- 
cern.” He outlines his workable 


already being worked and call 
on prospects who have not 
yet been sold. The two types 
use entirely different methods 
and each is master of his 
own peculiar technique. 

There is another reason 
why this method makes for 
lower selling costs. It is 
usually well for the order 
taker to make his rounds at 
least quarterly, to make sure 
that competitors do not steal 
customers from him. To sell 
a new customer may take 
several days. For a routine 
salesman to take that much 
time means that he will be 
dangerously neglecting his 
regular trade. 

In some lines there is an 
additional reason for having 


plan in this article. 


both routine and specialty 
men. 
during definite and usually 














ers, the silk manufacturers, 
submit all new employees, 
except factory operatives, to intelli- 
gence tests, and several years’ experi- 
ence has shown that a man’s value 
corresponds very closely to the show- 
ing he made in the test. In fact, the 
highest grade so far attained was by 
a man who was hired for a high and 
important position in the sales de- 
partment. 

A most common mistake, I find, is 
failure to realize that there are really 
two kinds of selling, each requiring 
a different type of man. Two concerns 
of which I know, the Richardson 
Corporation and Lowe Brothers, have 


regularly on the retailers who already 
carry his goods, but also to persuade 
non-customers to handle his line and 
throw out the. line of a competitor. 
The first type of selling requires a 
plugger who can make and keep 
friends and who is content to make 
the monotonous route year after year 
with catalog and order book. He is 
the kind who can remember that re- 
tailer John Smith smokes a certain 
brand of five-cent cigar and that his 
daughter takes elocution lessons. He 
is seldom the kind of man who can, 
by sheer enthusiasm and persuasive- 





short seasons it is especially 

necessary that the salesmen 
cover their territories in the shortest 
possible time, with no interruption 
for selling new accounts. The Knox 
Hat Company has found, too, that it 
takes several days to open a new ac- 
count, and that this work can best 
be done between seasons when the 
retail merchant is not so rushed with 
buying. Therefore it has a specialty 
man who does nothing but work on 
prospects. He has the entire United 
States for his territory, but when he 
has once prevailed upon a retailer to 
become the agent for Knox Hats, he 
turns the account over to the regular 





When retailers buy 
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salesman for that territory, who 
handles it in the future. 

This is a sound selling policy which 
has been adopted, with variations, by 
several other concerns. 

The Clover Leaf Milling Company, 
for example, which sells to feed and 
grain dealers, has a flying squadron 
of high-pressure specialty men who 
invade a new territory in force to get 
new dealers, and who then pass on 
and leave the further routine selling 
to men of an entirely different type. 

This flying squadron idea was used 
for a somewhat different purpose by 
the H. J. Heinz Company. For many 
years they sold to retail grocery stores 
through the medium of wholesale 
grocers. But they became dissatisfied 
with the volume of sales they were 
getting, and decided to eliminate job- 
bers, establish their own warehouses 
around the country, and sell direct to 
the retailers. 

But before they could afford to 
establish warehouses, they had to get 
a quick increase in sales. To 
do it, they put several flying 


the cost of selling is to divide the total 
selling cost by the gross sales, and 
state the result as a percentage. Thus, 
the cost of selling $1,000,000 worth 
of goods is said to be 10 per cent. if 
the selling expense happens to be 
$100,000. That is true for the busi- 
ness as a whole, but it tells nothing 
about the cost per salesman, or the 
cost to sell a specific customer and to 
keep him sold. I have seen many a 
concern with, say, a 10 per cent. sell- 
ing cost, spend as much as 25 per 
cent. keeping a customer who, at that 
figure, showed a loss. 

As I have convinced some of my 
clients, the important thing to know 
is the cost per salesman’s call. A 
normal figure representing what a 
call should cost in any territory can 
be determined from past experience. 
Then each month the actual cost per 
call for each territory is worked out 
and checked against the norma!. If 
it is too high, it means that the sales- 
man has been extravagant, or lazy, or 


methods. 
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A knowledge of the cost per call 
gives many valuable checks on selling 
One concern whose sales- 
men call on the established trade and 
also spend some time trying to sell 
new accounts, segregates its calls be- 
tween those made on customers and 
those made on prospects. For each 
territory it sets up a ratio between 
the amount of money that should be 
spent on both classes, based largely 
upon the ratio that exists between 
present customers and possible cus- 
tomers. Then if for any period a 
salesman spends an_ unjustifiable 
amount of time on either class, he fs 
called upon to explain. 

This concern finds that it is most 
common for its men to neglect pros- 
pects because the successful order 
taker seldom likes to break new ice. 
He lacks initiative, and prefers to 
call on his old friends, with whom he 
feels at home. 

Many concerns have found this to 
be a failing common to salesmen, and 
have tried to devise ways to 
stimulate the men to over- 








squadrons into the field, com- 
prised of picked specialty 
salesmen of the dynamic type, 
who could sell in a single call. 
In a very few months these 
men had accomplished the 
purpose. A warehouse was 
started and a large volume of 

sales was thereafter handled 

by men who can be classified 

as order takers. 

It is most important to 
know how many calls it pays 
to make upon a prospect in 
order to sell him. I remem- 
ber one salesman who per- 
sisted in calling as often as 
four times a month, generally 
with no effect. The “single 
call” type of salesman is un- 
doubtedly the most effective 
when new accounts are to be 








accounts. 
temperamental 
drudgery of routine selling; he 
must have variety and frequent 


Two Kinds of Selling 


HERE are two kinds of sell- 
ing, each requiring a different 
type of man. The first requires 
merely an order taker, a plugger 
who is content to make the 
monotonous route year after 
year with catalog and order book. 
The second requires a_high- 
pressure man who can sell new 
He is usually too 
stand the 


to 


contests for his wits. 


come this fault. 

Art-in-Buttons, Inc., has 
worked out a point method 
of paying its men, by which 
it offers an incentive to get 
them to do the things most 
salesmen dislike to do. Thus 
a certain number of points is 
credited to a man for each 
dollar of profit on sales that 
he makes to old customers, 
and a greater number of 
points per dollar for orders 
from new prospects. For 
properly doing the clerical 
work involved by reports of 
calls and reports on credit, he 
gets a stipulated number of 
points credit. For making or 
exceeding his sales quota, he 
is also credited. 

Each point has a definite 

















opened. 

The Arcady Farms Milling 
Company studied this problem and 
found that one of the principal rea- 
sons for a high cost of selling was 
frequent and unproductive calls on 
prospects. As a result, they adopted 
a policy of having a good specialty 
man call three times on a non-cus- 
tomer. If in that time he has not 
opened the account, no further calls 
are made for at least two years. They 
find it is cheaper and more effective 
to work on other prospects and that 
in two years the obstinate prospect 
may have a change of heart. 

One reason why selling costs more 
than it should is because adequate 
methods of determining the cost of 
selling are not in general use. In 


manufacturing, cost figures have one 
of their most important uses in point- 
ing out to the executive where effort 
is being misapplied, and where money 


is being spent without adequate re- 
turn. 


The usual way to determine 


both. In any event, the cure is indi- 
cated promptly. 

These concerns maintain a memo- 
randum account with each customer 
or each class of customer on which is 
charged all calls made upon them and 
all advertising helps furnished. On 
the opposite side is credited the profit 
on sales made to this class or indi- 
vidual. The difference is the profit 
or loss. It is astonishing to see from 
such records how many supposedly 
prize customers return no profit to 
the seller. It is frequently discovered 
that the company cannot afford to sell, 
in its customary form, to hundreds of 
its customers whose purchases will 
not absorb the cost of selling to them. 
Conversely it will be found that many 
a big customer is imperiled or good 
prospect lost because the cost of 
sales service to the little fellow is 
insistently charged against the whole 
business. 





value in dollar and cents. At 
the end of the year he re- 
ceives a bonus at this rate, measured 
by the number of points he has 
earned. 

This method can be worked out for 
nearly any business and it is an ex- 
cellent way to reward salesmen. It 
combines the best attributes of both 
the commission and the straight 
salary method of payment, without 
the bad features of either. 

Those concerns whose product is 
such that they can afford to employ 
high-grade salesmen at a large salary 
have, as a rule, less trouble in getting 
their salesmen to work conscientious- 
ly; yet even they often find it de- 
sirable to hang up some kind of an 
incentive. Those—and they are in 
the majority—which have to get along 
with mediocre sales talent, find that 
on a salary basis they get what they 
pay for, and no more. 

The commission basis is usually 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the 
making of this page. Send us 
sparkling “Thoughts,” and we will 
send you “Forbes Epigrams” if 
your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state clearly 
source of quotation and name of 
author. Names of winners will be 
printed. 




















If there ever comes a time in 
this business when courage will 
not be necessary, when it will not 
be necessary for us to fight against 
obstacles, I shall know it in time 
to put up the shutters, turn off 
the power, and draw the fires for 
all time—John H. Patterson. 

x * * 


Six evils must be overcome in 
this world by a man who desires 
prosperity: Sleep, sloth, fear, 
anger, idleness and procrastina- 
tion—Hindoo Proverb. 

* * * 


The reason I have been able to 
accomplish what I have accom- 
plished is that I direct everything 
and leave the carrying out to 
others. The secret of success I 
have already discovered is to orig- 
inate, direct and scrutinize, but to 
do nothing which can be done just 
as well by assistants. — Lord 
Northcliffe. 

+ © 

Achievement never flirts with 
quitters.—Exchange. 

* * xX 


What is a Manager Worth? 


How much can a manager earn 
by his own abilities in a year? Is 
there any limit? 

For instance, I notice that the 
net profits of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways have increased 
$12,000,000 last year. This is all 
directly due to the abilities of Sir 
Henry Thornton, who was for- 
merly at the head of our Great 
Eastern Railway. 

If the Canadian Railways had 
paid Thornton $10,000,000 for his 
last year’s work they would have 
made $2,000,000 profit—Herbert 
N. Casson, in the Efficiency Maga- 
zine. 

* * 6 

The speculator and the doubter 
fail. The investor and the believ- 
er succeed.—The Equitable Trust 
Company, New York. 


Economics 
(Specially written for “Forbes” ) 
By Berton Braley 


I do not preach that all is well 
Within this world. We must 
admit, 
And any one with sense can tell 
Things might be bettered quite 


a bit. 
But, on this statement you can 
bet 
As sure as two times two is 
four, 


“Unless you earn the pay you get 
You haven’t any right to more.” 


If you are sure you do your trick 
And give the service that is due, 
You’ve got a reasonable kick 
At any one who’s skinning you. 
But were the present scheme up- 
set 
This would be true, as ’twas of 
yore, 
“Unless you earn the pay you get 
You haven’t any right to more.” 


The shirk who soldiers on the job. 
The loafer who’s just “getting 
by,” 
What right have they to whine 
and sob 
Because they are not 
high? 
They haven’t paid their honest 
debt, 
What business have they to be 
sore? 
“Unless you earn the pay you get 
You haven’t any right to more.” 


living 





Andrew Carnegie on one occa- 
sion was asked which he consid- 
ered the most important factor in 
industry—labor, capital, or brains. 
Carnegie quickly.. replied, “Which 
is the most important leg of a 
three-legged stool?”—Judge. 


* %*« * 


If the government of a state or 
nation can control your private 
business without arousing your re- 
sentment, the time will surely 
come when it will undertake a 
closer supervision of your individ- 
ual affairs—Louis A. Coolidge. 

x * 


The executive of the future will 
be rated by his ability to antici- 
pate his problems rather than to 
meet them as they come.—Howard 
Coonley. 












































I wish to impress upon you the 
fact that, while we need American 
ships and American banks for our 
foreign trade, the need for an 
army of specially trained Ameri- 
can salesmen and employees is 
even more acute. 
continues to expand, and more and 
more business houses find them- 
selves called into the foreign trade 
field, our progress as a nation will 
be retarded unless steps are taken, 
and that speedily, to overcome this 
defect in our commercial system. 
—James A. Farrell, president, U. 
S. Steel Corp. 


* * * 


To forgive an offence is to heal 
the wound it left in your heart.— 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

From R. Marti, Zurich, Switzerland. 


* * x 


Making an issue of a little thing 
is one of the surest ways to spoil 
happiness. One’s personal pride is 
felt to be vitally injured by sur- 
render, but there is no quality of 
human nature so nearly royal as 
the ability to yield gracefully. It 
shows small confidence in one’s 
own nature to fear that compro- 
mise lessens self-control. To 
consider constantly the comfort 
and happiness of another is not 
a sign of weakness but a sign of 
strength.—Clipped. 

From W. M. Smith, East Walpole, Mass. 
x oe x 


Some folks would be successful 
if success could be arrived at 
merely by pressing a push-button. 
But it takes a more strenuous sort 
of push.—Jerome P. Fleishman, in 
“Uncle Jerry Says.” 

ok * * 


Learn that every flatterer lives 
at the expense of those who listen 
to him.—La Fontaine. 





A @ext 


‘hey helped every one his 

neighbour; and every one 
said to his brother, Be of good 
rourage.— Isaiah 41:6. 


From H. S. Gower, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Ept- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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Probing Insurance Problems of Business Executives 


First Steps in Fire Insurance 


Coverage and Credit at Lowest Rates Are the Direct Objects of Fire 
Insurance, but Physical Protection of Property Comes First 
in Placing Risks—Helping Business Comes Next 


ness executive does not 

force himself to read or 
think of insurance more than 
five hours, all told, in a year. 
That seems to be enough, too. 
Mostly they get what they are 
looking for. Those who get less 
may have given only ten minutes 
of real thinking to the sub- 
ject, and that not recently. 


Pos = the average busi- 


By M. C. Krarup 


between insurance men or com- 
panies and their clients are dis- 
cussed. The placing of insurance 
is evidently the first thing to be 
decided in each case. 

The insurance business has left 
fatalism behind and is taking up 
an intense investigation of causes 
and effects, in order to reduce the 


fight as policy holders, but even 
for the unthrifty who drift along 
with general progress without 
doing anything to help it. 

Only the cynics in the insurance 
business still look upon it as mainly 
a game of commission hunting and 
rate juggling. But soft-spoken 
cynics are frequently capable per- 
sons in a small way, and 
no doubt they still have 








The rest of two to five 
hours may have been de- 
voted to the more enter- 
taining pastime of analyz- 


FTER a high-spot survey of 
insurance business in 


the 


their chance for doing busi- 
ness. The real game is 
bigger now. It consists 
technically in beating the 


ing the insurance agent. 

If this is approximately 
the average situation, it is 
of course due to the pres- 
sure of, and absorption in, 
the daily work and living. 

Business is mostly a daily 
grind. So is scientific work. 
So is art. So is labor. 
Only the mind behind the 
grind raises the sum total 
of work to the plane of in- 
terest and satisfaction. To 
such a mind, there is a 
foundation in every in- 
stance to be looked into 
occasionally. And there is 
a sky above to be looked 
up to every day. When 
that is done, the calmer 
and larger view takes shape 
which builds progress and 
makes both profits and 
satisfaction come _ easier 
and more _ abundantly. 
Meanwhile, insurance nat- 
urally becomes an obvious 
necessity. It should be 
more. 

But the business man 
can scarcely be expected 








general in “Forbes” for April 12, 
Mr. Krarup here begins to take 
up fire insurance in particular. 
He re-states briefly and in differ- 
ent words the gist of his previous 
observations, partly for the bene- 
fit of new readers. But some of 
the facts and ideas come out more 
strongly than before. It is a dis- 
course rather than an argument. 
The subject is so big that the 
fundamentals in the situation 
again take up all the space at 
disposal. At the end the writer 
outlines, however, the big details 
which will come under the scalpel 
in his next article. 

We believe that the funda- 
mentals are exceptionally im- 
portant in this case, while slighted 
by many business men, and de- 
— all the emphasis given them 

ere. 

















established statistics, as 
said, and financially in beat- 
ing them so fast that the 
corresponding reduction of 
rates must always lag a 
bit behind, for safety. 
Above all, insurance must 
be safe. It cannot be safe 
for policy holders if it is 
not safe for underwriters. 

In this big game to re- 
duce losses everybody can 
be interested who has 
something to lose — the 
whole public. They gain 
most. The fight is not 
against them but against 
ignorance, against fatalism. 
All can sit into this nobler 
game of the insurance busi- 
ness, by working to inves- 
tigate facts and make them 
known; all except the 
municipality, the State, 
and the Government, as 
votes and compulsion never 
could decide questions of 
fact and science, which are 
the only ones involved in 
the avoidance of losses 
—particularly where laws 


to study deeply in any business 
except his own. The insurance 
man now tells him to think more, 
look for more, and get more, from 
his insurance associations than 
formerly, but this does not neces- 
sarily interest him much at first. 
So many things are said. So many 
new insurance schemes are pro- 
posed and praised. How can he 
get more than insurance—more 
than he pays for? 

That seems to be really the lead- 
ing question to be answered before 
problems related to the daily grind 


world’s risks and losses, and there- 
by its own. Instead of stolidly 
pooling the results of unsafety and 
and distributing the costs among 
their patrons, by rates or assess- 
ments, the leading insurance insti- 
tutions have for some time and in 
ever increasing degree aimed to 
pool also the world’s knowledge 
and foresight, in matters of safety, 
so as to defeat the statistics of 
yesterday through the construc- 
tive science of today, and make the 
world safer than it was, not only 
for the thrifty who share in the 


are rarely obeyed. 

If this “game” 1s the right one 
for the insurance business, stock 
companies, mutuals, and Lloyds, 
must eventually all fall in line. 
And political insurance must fall 
out. It cannot even be relied upon 
to copy progress faithfully, or to 
refrain from hindering it. Scien- 
tific loss prevention and political 
control are plainly and forever 
deadly enemies. 

Of course, it is not a product of 
incredible philantl.ropy, but of 
practically compulsory evolution— 
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this big step of the insurance busi- 
ness from exploitation of a human 
necessity to energetic improve- 
ment of conditions. Conceived long 
ago it is still fighting for hearty 
recognition. The rank and file of 
insurance men are as astonished 
as anybody else to find themselves 
almost suddenly identified with the 
professional business of making 
the world safe, which is a long 
way toward making the world 
right. In fire losses England is 
much more than 75 per cent. safer 
than America. So there is a big 
margin to work for, which cannot 
be denounced as a chimera. 

There are many parallels 
to the great change of front 


overdone,” says another. “It may 
be the right thing with automobiles 
and trucks, if it helps to make 
sales and keep customers. But 
insurance policies stay perfectly 
good and require no _ repairs. 
Service does not apply and is not 
called for.” The point seems well 
taken. There is indeed a marked 
difference between keeping a car 
almost as good as it was and mak- 
ing an insurance policy twice as 
good as it was by repairing the 
conditions under which it operates 
and thereby reducing the risk and 
the rate. 

If the word “service” is to be 
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short periods of business depres- 
sion, even very short periods. All 
with a long commercial memory 
will be able to identify these 
periods during which the value of 
cash went up for many men in 
business while the values of build- 
ings and stocks of merchandise 
went down correspondingly. The 
frequency of fires at such times 
has been considered an indictment 
of the public’s general honesty, 
but the showing is not so pessimis- 
tic when it is remembered that the 
abnormal fires causing the excep- 
tionally big losses for the insur- 
ance companies are after all very 

few in comparison with 





the total number of pol- 





which is coming about, 
without a single strictly 
new idea behind it. Labor- 
saving machinery, for ex- 
ample, has been recognized 
for a. hundred years, in a 
more or less perfunctory 
manner, as the key to pro- 
ductive.speed and economy. 
Yet the whole force of the 
idea and the facts did not 
penetrate to the seat of 
energy with more than a 
few persons—who usually 
coined fortunes and estab- 
lished large industrial in- 
stitutions — until a few 
years ago when suddenly 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, in 
the whole world of factory 
owners discovered _ that 
they had been sluggish in 
appreciating and applying 
a leading and _ valuable 
thought and began to set 
about correcting their 
error, with the result that 
there is now almost a craze 
for special machines wher- 
ever the purchasing capac- 
ity exists. Imitation is 
rife, but perfectly balanced 
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Fire Prevention Work 
Lowers Rates 


New York City alone, during 
1922, 80,000 cases were handled, 
mostly dealing with rate reduc- 
tion under the schedules and 
based on actual removal of fire 
hazards. 


S AN EXAMPLE of what is 
already being done in physi- 
cal fire prevention work, R. M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, men- 
tions in a very instructive folder 
on this subject that 40,000 reduc- 
tions in rates were made in 1922 
by a single rating organization 
embracing most of Pennsylvania 
and some adjoining territory. 5 
These reductions were ordered 1918 -........ $ 7,234,110 or 1.89% 


icies carried and in connec. 
tion with which no losses 
occur. But the abnormal 
fires raise the rates for all, 
all the time, and prevent 
all from carrying and col- 
lecting full insurance. 

The irregularity due 
mostly to this cause—call 
it arson or special careless- 
ness when money is tight 
—is shown for the member 
companies of the National 
Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for the last few years 
in the following figures of 
premium earnings and def- 
icits : 

urplus 


“nals IP cccsscs "177677 or 9. 
for actual improvements in risks sia M177 $77 oF 9.11% 
and in accordance with rating ~~ eet nee 257% 
schedule requirements. And in | joz2 <.1.2.:! 1t0s1200r 236% 


The year 1923 is again 
better for the insurance 
companies, as business be- 
gan to pick up in 1922. 

All have heard of the 
“unsprung weight” of the 
chassis of cars. That is 
what jolts the riders on 











estimates and calculations 





on the subject remain rare, 
as always, and immensely valuable. 

To make the insurance business 
profitable by reducing losses, as 
well as by collecting premiums, 
seems to be quite an obvious idea, 
but business was easy and the 
whole thought did not strike 
through the normal layer of in- 
difference and indecision till quite 
recently. And it is still pooh- 
poohed in many places. 

“To get business—that is up to 
yourself,” says many a hardheaded 
agent, “but to prevent losses—that 
is changing the world; and no 
agent can afford to wait for that.” 
He should not wait, of course. 
The new work is additional. It 
is not for the agent to do until 
he learns to take it up. Special 


workers take care of it meanwhile. 
“This notion of ‘service’ is being 


used it should perhaps be am- 
plified as “constructive protection 
service,” 

The accompanying chart, which 
is a condensed reproduction of one 
widely known and published, illus- 
trates the condition of great 
irregularity in fire losses (figured 
in proportion to the net amounts 
of the premiums received), which 
is responsible for the rule limiting 
coverage to 75 or 80 per cent. of 
the insured values. While the 
jagged line, when closely analyzed 
with reference to all the pertinent 
facts, shows several other features, 
such as too high administration 
expense in fire and lighting insur- 
ance—as in all other American 
business of the same period—the 
main feature of interest is the close 
coincidence of high losses with 


rough roads. The “un- 
sprung weight” in fire in- 
surance is the 20 per cent. of the 
property value which the insur- 
ance business will not cover, be- 
cause it is dangerous to make fires 
profitable to the insured. On top 
of that 20 per cent. comes a loss 
which is usually more severe and 
due to interruption of business. 
No rate reduction as such affects 
this uncovered risk, but actual risk 
reduction, produced by judicious 
physical safety measures meticu- 
lously installed and inspected by 
professional safety workers with 
the aid of the policy holder, at- 
tacks this source of financial jolts 
radically. It reduces the chance of 
fire and thereby the chance of that 
special loss, but it does much more 
by making plausible excuses for 
fires exceedingly difficult to main- 
tain. Safety work in which engi- 
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neers, inspectors, agents, and 
clients, are all engaged, not only 
by way of materializing the rules 
of “rating schedules” but also, 
more understandingly, with close 
reference to the special conditions 
and dangers in every instance, soon 
gets to be so widely appreciated 
in its details, and in its effects on 
the safety of whole neighborhoods, 
that public judgment will go hard 
with any one who cannot get out 
of a fire inquiry with a better ver- 
dict than “origin of fire unknown.” 
The reason for the 80 per cent. 
coverage rule will then gradually 
weaken, and eventually, when a 
few other things shall have been 
done to make law less of a mess 
than at present and “law and 
order” a less contradictory phrase, 
it will be possible to dispense with 


insufficient coverage, the great 
anomaly in fire insurance deplored 
by all. 


No political insurance system 
with political inspectors selected 
for bulk, complacency, and bluff, 
working by rule of vote at best, 
and threatened with removal every 
one, two or four years for “the 
good of the service” or other 
merely ostensible reason, could 
accomplish the much desired 
eventual result of restoring fire 
insurance to its full 100 per cent. 
stature with reduced rates. 


Protection Service Reduces Rates 


As an example of what is already 
being done in physical fire preven- 
tion work, R. M. Bissell, president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, mentions in a very in- 
structive folder on this subject 
that 40,000 reductions in rates 
were made in 1922 by a single rat- 
ing organization embracing most 
of Pennsylvania and some adjoin- 
ing territory. These reductions 
were ordered for actual improve- 
ments in risks and in accordance 
with rating scheduly requirements, 
And in New York City alone, 
during 1922, 80,000 cases were 
handled, mostly dealing with rate 
reduction under the schedules and 
based on actual removal of fire 
hazards. Collectively the stock 
fire insurance companies maintain 
forty of these rating bureaus, 
whose work is largely to assist 
the insured to obtain lower rates 
through physical safeguarding of 
conditions. The same sort of work 
is carried on by the individual com- 
panies, though in very unequal 
degree, and the mutual companies 
are also very active. 

While fire losses are larger than 
ever and are increasing faster than 
the population, they are not in- 
creasing nearly so fast as the in- 
sured property values. The statis- 
tics so far indicate a reduction of 
20 per cent. in the “burning ratio” 


during the last ten years, and this 
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Ups and downs of fire losses in 63 years, showing correspondence between periods 
of business depression and number of fires. 


is ascribed mainly to the physical 
protection service, still relatively 
in its infancy, which has been of- 
fered and accepted, most other 
conditions having been fluctuating 
and unfavorable. 


Choice of Company Important 


It seems hard to escape the con- 
viction, even at this early stage in 
an informal discourse upon insur- 
ance affairs, that it must be the 
very first concern of the average 
business executive to affiliate only 
with an insurance business that is 
in a position to produce maximum 
results for him as well as for it- 
self. Many other factors may be 
of equal weight, however, because 
they operate with full force at 
once. If this is an age in which 
the country’s prosperity is likely 
to be deeply affected by the polit- 
ical actions of extremists, or by 
highly speculative business move- 
ments of large scope, or by reck- 
less aggressiveness by labor unions, 
there is decided occasion for any 
business man to pick the middle 
of the road for himself, without 
waste of time, and to join for 
mutual support and defense with 
all the other forces in society which 
are similarly interested in the pro- 
tection of thrift and private enter- 
prise by conservative and tried 
means. To join up in one’s insur- 
ance deals either with a forlorn 
hope, politically pushed or private- 
ly engineered, or with any sectar- 
ian or specialized insurance move- 
ment managed by persons or com- 
panies whose work and tendencies 
may at almost any time get into 
conflict with one’s own philosophy 
of life and business, leads even- 
tually to a split. Insurance oper- 
ated by the largest corporations 
for employees should no doubt 
merge automatically with equal in- 
surance that is free from complica- 
tion with employment and wages. 


It should be re-insured to leave 
the employee free. But, apart 
from shunning politically managed 
insurance, it is not easy to make 
a choice. Perhaps there is no 
criterion to go by equal to the 
energy and ability and surplus 


- capital with which an insurance 


institution goes in for “construc- 
tive protection service,” for the 
benefit not only of its own finan- 
cial chances and those of its policy 
holders, but for the undeniable 
benefit of communities. That is a 
broad, middle-of-the-road founda- 
tion for insurance to work on. 


Points to Consider 


It gets almost tiresome the way 
all reasoning leads back to active 
risk-reduction work as the broad- 
est and most important test of 
desirability in insurance. But it 
cannot be helped. Fifty years ago, 
if the question was of increasing 
and cheapening industrial produc- 
tion, all correct thought on the 
subject should have led likewise 
first to labor-saving machinery 
and power, higher wages follow- 
ing. Both capital and labor wasted 
precious years, however, on less 
fundamental expedients, many of 
them political, contentious, and 
ineffective. What power is for 
labor-saving machinery, accumu- 
lated surplus and the combination 
of the resources of many com- 
panies would seem to be for suc- 
cessfully prosecuting the great 
amount of painstaking work in- 
volved in actually reducing to a 
minimum the risks in life and busi- 
ness and labor. It is for the patron 
of insurance in any of its forms 
and. branches to decide for himself 
in what system of insurance and 
in what organization the condi- 
tions for doing this great work 
are most fully represented and 
most genuinely brought into ac- 
tion. If the organization he picks 
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out is also generally identified witn 
the protection of the country’s 
prosperity, — liberally interpreted 
without bias of class and old-fogy- 
ism — all other considerations 
should probably be subordinated, 
although some of them are import- 
ant, such as full coverage, present 
rates, chance of legal complication, 
fitness of policy for object of in- 
surance, and personal relations 
with the local agent. 

As a rule, all important require- 
ments can probably always be re- 
conciled by patronizing, if neces- 
sary, more than one company in 
each branch of insurance. 

Fire insurance business may be 
complicated for the insurance man 
who has competition, co-operation, 
rating-schedules, risk-reduction, in- 
vestments, losses, courts, lawyers, 
and State supervision to deal with, 
but it should be simple for the 
business executive in general who 
can be guided by a few general 
principles and, if he is so guided, 
always gets all that he contracts 
for. His new chance is to get more 
than he contracts for, by tying up 
with “constructive protection serv- 
ice” at its best, and doing some- 
thing for his country at the same 
time. America has been very slow 
in reducing fire losses, so far. 

Still, there is at least one prob- 
lem which so far has been pecu- 
liarly the policyholder’s. How to 
maintain 80 per cent. insurance on 
property whose replacement value 
fluctuates, largely buildings, but 
also stocks of merchandise. It 
may have to be solved by the in- 
surance companies, for all, rather 
than through the watchfulness of 
each insured. Value in dollars may 
yet have to be qualified in policies 
by an index figure whose varia- 
tions from week to week will be 
a matter of record. That would 
be more collective work for the 
insurance companies. 

I would study until my eyes would 
freeze tight; I had a pitcher of water 
near and when my eyes would close 
I would soak them in cold water and 
go at it again. I do not believe that 
is a good way for any man to get 
an education, but it is an education 
no man will forget—Henry L. 
Doherty. 





GREATLY BENEFITED 


Gentlemen: 
To say that I enjoy “Forbes” 
- would be a very mild statement 
of my attitude. I do enjoy 
“Forbes,” and more, I feel that, 
giving due consideration to all 
periodicals to which I subscribe 
and read, I get more real benefit 
frora my study of “Forbes” than 
any of the rest. 
(Signed) H. W. Cockran, 
Clarion, Pa. 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto: 


“Everything Can Be 
Improved.” 


C. W. Barron 


Founder, Boston News 
Service and Wall Street Journal 

















Canada Is British Empire’s 
Manufacturing Center 


(Continued from page 155) 


Zealand’s list of imports. Similarly, 
about half of South Africa’s im- 
ports are iron and steel. Even 
where agricultural and vegetable 
products leave Canada for other 
sections of the British Empire, 
with the exception of the United 
Kingdom, it is largely in a manu- 
factured state, while the tendency 
even in the case of Great Britain 
is to partially manufacture raw 
products in the Dominion. 

The more thoroughly one delves 
into the situation the more forc- 
ibly is one brought to see Canada’s 
position of growing importance as 
an Empire center of manufactur- 
ing. This has come about almost 
solely through the effects of 
American capital which has poured 
into the Dominion since the war 
with, of course, the necessary 
complement of abundant raw re- 
sources of all kinds. Although 
Great Britain was in the main re- 
sponsible for such Canadian indus- 
trial expansion before the war she 
has been able to do practically 
nothing in this direction since the 
outbreak of hostilities. Her ob- 
ject in promoting Canadian indus- 
tries was largely to fill the needs 
of her market at home and her in- 
ducements were never so great as 
those held out to the American 
business man, who, by Canadian lo- 
cation, is given access on the most 
advantageous terms to a world- 
wide market. 

Canada’s position as an Empire 
manufacturing center is yearly be- 
coming more consolidated and sure 
as American capital flows more 
freely in. Nor is there any likeli- 
hood of this position being as- 
sailed. The manufacturing indus- 
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tries of other Dominions are 
expanding slowly, being depend- 
ent for expansion largely upon 
British capital which will not be 
available in any large quantities 
for some time yet. Furthermore, 
none have the extent or variety of 
natural resources possessed by 
Canada. Canada has already se- 
cured a wide lead and each year 
that passes only makes her posi- 
tion the more secure. 





Will Europe and Washington 
Give Business a 
Spring Tonic? 
(Continued from page 145) 


draw is that it were better to 
leave official discount rates un- 
changed at this time. 

In view of the vigorous attacks 
on quotations by various bear 
cliques, the stock market’s action 
has been fairly impressive. There 
has been no outpouring of stocks 
from small holders. Neither, in- 
cidentally, has there been any 
widespread buying. In fact, oper- 
ations have been professional to an 
unusual extent. ; 

Numerous new offerings of 
bonds and notes have apparently 
been readily absorbed. Should 
been readily absorbed. The reduc- 
tion of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s rediscount rate to 4 
per cent. should help both bonds 
and stocks. 

Although admittedly the general 
business, financial and_ security 
outlook is two-sided, it is permis- 
sible to hope for encouraging de- 
velopments abroad, helpful tax 
legislation at Washington, a very 
mild presidential campaign, and, if 
these developments do materialize, 
a distinct quickening and broad- 
ening of general business activity. 
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THE PRICE IS IN 
THE ROLLS-ROYCE—NOT ON IT 


HE first Rolls-Royce was built by F. Henry 

Royce for his personal use. The early cars 
that followed were built by order. The price was 
not known in advance, either by the customer or the 
builders. The order was to “Build a Rolls-Royce.” 
Price was determined by cost of materials and labor. 
The first consideration was to build the finest 
automobile that was humanly possible to make. 
The principle obtains to-day. That is why “No 
Rolls-Royce has ever worn out.” That is why 
ninety per cent of all Rolls-Royce cars are still in 
the hands of original owners! 
Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Branches: New 
York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cities. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce de. igns in 
open and closed coach work. Thi ‘‘Pall- 
Mall’’ phaeton, $10,900. 






Mention of “Forbes” insures good servic ! 
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No Rolls-Royce has ever 


worn out 
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Chapin Got an Early Start and Kept Ahead 


made chief engineer of the plant. 
It was a big step ahead for the 
Olds. Coffin and I were great 
friends and worked together very 
closely. From the first Coffin had 
a wonderful grasp of both engi- 
neering and design. Whenever he 
worked out something new we 
talked it over together both from 
the engineering and the sales 
standpoint. It helped me enor- 
mously from the sales end, and I 
in turn gave him any suggestions 
which came in to me from the sell- 
ing side. Between the two of us 
we managed to keep pretty closely 
in touch with everything that was 
going on in the motor field.” 

What Mr. Chapin did not tell 
me, but what I learned from out- 
side sources was that these two 
brilliant young men were consid- 
ered, even in those days, leading 
lights in the automobile field. They 
were untiring workers. This, to- 
gether with their youthful en- 
thusiasm and a vision remarkable 
in those early days, marked them 
as future leaders in the industry. 

While sales manager, Chapin had 
a call from a man living in Elmira, 
New York, who wanted to handle 
the Elmira agency. Later this 
same man, although only an agent, 
saved the Overland company from 
going into the hands of a receiver 
by raising enough money to keep 
them afloat until he could help 
them refinance the company. 

His name was John Willys. 


Launch Thomas-Detroit Company 


But, meanwhile, Chapin and 
Coffin had plans up their sleeves 
for an organization of their own. 
With a company under their own 
management they would have free 
scope for both production and de- 
sign. Coffin was a clever engi- 
neer and brilliant in design; 
Chapin was a wonderfully good 
salesman and an able financier. 

Having made up his mind that 
they would go into business to- 
gether, Chapin resigned from his 
position with Olds and went to 
California for a vacation and to 
interest capital in this project. 
Those who had money to invest 
were more or less afraid of such 
a radical venture as the automo- 
bile business, yet he was making 
headway when he met E. R. 
Thomas of Buffalo, known as the 
builder of the “Thomas Flyer.” 
They talked the proposition over 
at length and completed arrange- 
ments to start a plant in Detroit, 
building a car simflar to the Olds. 

Chapin was 26 when with E. R. 
Thomas, Howard E. Coffin, F. O. 
Bezner, and J. J. Brady, he organ- 


(Continued from page 153) 


ized the Thomas-Detroit Com- 
pany. They started in a little 
match factory which belonged to 
Louis Mendelssohn. Later, Men- 
delssohn furnished the money to 
back the Fisher Body Company 
and became its first financial head. 

The original investment in the 
Thomas - Detroit amounted to 
$150,000, all of which was put up 
in cash. Chapin and his associates 
raised half of their subscriptions 
personally, and the balance was 
furnished by local banks which 
loaned it to them on blue prints 
and their reputation. From the 
first, Detroit banks supported and 
encouraged the automobile indus- 
try, and to their far-sighted loans 
and wise counsel is due much of 
the success of the young finan- 
ciers who asked their aid. 


Output 506 Cars First Year 


Among those who helped them 
was Alexander McPherson, presi- 
dent of the Old Detroit National, 
a canny old Scotchman who had a 
real ambition to see the boys suc- 
ceed. He backed Chapin and the 
rest of his crowd from the very 
first, even as far back as 1906. 
Five years later Chapin became a 
director of the bank. 

By this time Chapin had an ac- 
quaintance which was of the great- 
est value in the introduction of a 
new car. He knew the dealers all 
over the country. He had trav- 
eled extensively and understood 
requirements in different localities. 
The Olds had been the money mak- 
er among the cars, and the deal- 
ers of the country were keenly 
interested in what the new organi- 
zation was going to turn out. By 
the time it began producing 
Thomas-Detroit cars the dealers 
were lined up and the output for 
the first year, 506 cars, was sold 
before it left the shipping depart- 
ment. To-day, the Hudson plant 
turns out more cars every day 
than this entire first-year output. 

A keen analysis of markets 
showed them that there was a 
demand for a lower priced car. 
To build it they must produce in 
quantity. The Thomas-Detroit 
was selling at $2,750, and there 
were no low-priced four-cylinder 
motor vehicles. 

At this time (1907) Chapin, Cof- 
fin, Bezner, and Brady owned one- 
third of the stock of the Thomas- 
Detroit Company. They persuaded 
Thomas to sell a block of stock to 
Hugh Chalmers, changed the name 
to Chalmers-Detroit, and brought 
out the four-cylinder Chalmers- 
Detroit 30 at $1,500. An immedi- 
ate success was scored and great 


plant expansion was undertaken, § 


They decided an even smaller car 
might be a money maker. A sub. 
sidiary company was formed an¢ 
a college mate of Coffin’s, Roscoe 
B. Jackson, was put in charge of 
development. Previous to this he 
had been factory manager of the 
Olds Motor Works and he was then 
general manager of the Thomas 
Motor Company in Buffalo. To- 
day he is president of the Hudson 
company. 

Jackson threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the plan, for the 
company was still in the process 
of formation when he took hold, 
J. L. Hudson, capitalist, well 
known in Detroit and a relative of 
Jackson’s, became interested and 
was asked to take the presidency 
of the company. For him the car 
was named. 

In financing the Hudson barely 
enough money was put in for de- 
velopment—about $20,000. A can- 
vass among dealers proved that the 
car had such possibilities it was 
found easy to sell the output in 
advance, and the company was 
largely financed by this means. 
And ever since then expansion has 
been financed entirely out of earn- 
ings. ; 
After the Hudson got its stride 
the Chapin and Chalmers groups 


decided to separate their inter- 


ests. This put Chapin, Bezner, 
and Coffin in Hudson control; J. 
L. Hudson became chairman of 
the board, and Chapin assumed 
the presidency. 


Stability of Management 


One of the most important fea- 
tures of Hudson development has 
been the teamwork. Whenever a 
man showed special ability the 
company made stock arrangements 
with him. A certain amount of 
stock was set aside in his name 
and the dividends were credited 
against it until it was paid for. 
Under this plan most of the execu- 
tives have fortunes of their own 
and stability of management has 
been secured. 

Few men, either East or West, 
have attained in so few years the 
standing which has been accorded 
to Roy D. Chapin. As chairman 
of the board of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, he devotes much of 
his time to public interests. From 
the very first he realized that the 
development of the rural sections 
of America was largely dependent 
on the condition of the highways, 
and he made a special study of 
road conditions in this country 
and abroad, attaining such a repu- 
tation as an authority that as soon 
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A corner of the office and a sketch of the plant of 
The Schluderberg-Kurdle Company 


“Today our sales analysis is absolutely 
accurate—the cost is cut in half” 














N this statement the Schluderberg-Kurdle Company, of Bal- 
timore, sums up its experience in using three National 
Accounting Machines to analyze sales. — 


This company is one of the best known packers of meat 

products in the east. It handles many different commodities, 

the sale of which must be analyzed according to weight 
and money. 


A day shift and night shift were formerly required to get this 
analysis. The distribution was never in balance. 


Since installing National Accounting Machines the clerical 
force on this work has been cut in half. The results, accord- 
ing to an official of the company, “balance to a cent in money 
and a pound in weight.” 


The National Accounting Machine is producing results just 
as satisfactory as these on a wide variety of accounting work 
in different kinds of business. For further information write 
to our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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as we entered the war he was 
called to Washington to head the 
Highways Transport Committee of 
the Council of National Defense. 
This committee was entrusted with 
the wartime energizing of high- 
way transportation and began a 
development which has had a far- 
reaching effect on the entire prob- 
lem of highway traffic. Since the 
war he has been connected with 
most of the broad movements 
which have had for their aim the 
making of our roads a medium for 
the quick and economical trans- 
port of men and goods. 

In aeronautics, Mr. Chapin is not 
only an active enthusiast but has 
aided materially in its national de- 
velopment. He is probably one of 
the most expert private photog- 
raphers in this country, and not 
only does wonderful portraits and 
beautiful landscapes, but is also an 
experienced operator with a mov- 
ing picture camera. He is vice- 
president and a director in the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, and is one of its most 
active workers. He was one of 
the organizers and is vice-president 
of the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion. As a member of the semi- 
governmental Highway Education 
Board, he is one of the leaders in 
educational work pertaining to 
highway engineering and highway 
transport. 


Loyal to Detroit 


But in all his successes and in 
spite of his large outside inter- 
ests his loyalty to Detroit has been 
an outstanding factor, and he has 
always been identified with many 
of its prominent business enter- 
prises. For years he has been a 
director in the First National 
Bank, which succeeded the Old De- 
troit National; he is vice-president 
of the Detroit Symphony Society, 
director of the Detroit Community 
Fund, and has taken an active part 
in all progressive local movements. 
From the first he has believed in 
Detroit, not merely as a great 
manufacturing center, but as a 
leader in civic enterprises. 

Not only from the business but 
from the personal side life has 
been to him a well-rounded suc- 
cess. Ten years ago he married a 
charming Southern girl, who 
shares with him every interest of 
his busy life, and his residence at 
Grosse Pointe Farms is the cen- 
ter of a happy family life. 

Roy Chapin is still so young 
that one stands aghast to remem- 
ber all he has accomplished; but 
he had already arrived when most 
men of his years were still strug- 
gling in the ranks. Throughout 
his career he has always ranked 
as the youngest executive of his 
class in the automobile industry. 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 


(Continued from page 161) 


wholly bad, for the incentive is not 
only to make sales, but to make them 
where they are easiest and to neglect 
potentially fertile fields that need pre- 
liminary cultivation. It is almost im- 
possible to control the commission 
salesman, for he looks upon himself 
as his own boss, and refuses-to work 
for the interest of the employer, if 
that interest conflicts with his own. 

The point system can be applied to 
any kind of business, and to salesmen 
of any earning capacity. It is only 
necessary to vary the money value of 
the point, and to assign point values 
to various activities in proper amount 
to stimulate action. 

Salesmen’s expenses aré a prolific 
source of high selling expense in two 
ways. Extravagance is one, although 
generally the sales manager or finan- 
cial man watches expense accounts 
carefully and tries to prune them 
down to reasonable figures. But be- 
cause he is in the office and unfamiliar 
with the day-to-day emergencies that 
face the man on the road, he is apt to 
miss items that he should catch and 
cut out items that are legitimate. It 
is this last error which indirectly 
causes a high selling expense for 
many concerns. 

Good salesmen are often tempera- 
mental and apt to fly off the handle 
when their expense accounts are ques- 
tioned. I know of three concerns 
which suffer from a very high labor 
turnover caused by salesmen leaving 
in a huff because of disputes over ex- 
pense accounts. Since it costs from 
a hundred to a thousand dollars to 
break in even average salesmen to the 
point where they become profitable, a 
wrangle over a few dollars is apt to 
be very costly. 

Several concerns which had this 
trouble have adopted the method of 
paying expenses that my organization 
uses with its staff engineers and ac- 
countants. It has worked as well for 
them as for us, and I can recommend 
it to any concern. 

This is the plan: 

Railway fare is allowed at exactly 
one-way rates. An individual may 
buy mileage or round-trip tickets and 
make a profit on his allowed expenses, 
but he must assume the risk of loss 
through inability to use them. 

Sleeping car berths are chargeable 
at lower berth rates, regardless of 
whether upper or lower is occupied. 

Parlor car seats are charged when 
the distance traveled without change 
of cars is in excess of 99 miles. The 
living expenses, including meals, 
rooms, and tips with meals, etc., 
are allowed as follows: 


In towns up to 10,000............ $3.85 
In towns from 10,000 to 40,000.. 4.95 
In towns from 40,000 to 70,000.. 5.50 
In towns from 70,000 to 250,000.. 6.60 


In towns over 250,000.......... 7.15 
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The population of a town or city 
is determined by the figures given jp 
the latest issue of the World Almanag 
or Official Railway Guide, whichever 
may be the higher. 

Certain allowances are made for 
tips, bag checking, etc., and the day 
is divided into fractions, so that days 
spent in more than one town may be 
accounted for. I cannot give all the 
ramifications of this plan in this arti- 
cle; suffice to say, it works well and 
has almost entirely eliminated dis- 
putes. 

The plan applies to every one in 
the company’s employ, including ex- 
ecutives, and is not designed to make 
any money for the company, but 
rather, to give the staff member a 
little gain. The company, however, 
gains the advantage of decreased 
clerical labor, avoids the disagreeable 
task of criticizing expenses, and elim- 
inates all questions of honesty. 

Variations of this plan are in use 
by a number of concerns having 
widely different problems of personal 
selling. 

The points covered in this article 
are typical of those which bring un- 
due risk into selling. They are by no 
means exhaustive. But they are typi- 
cal of those. which cause high costs. 
My aim has been to indicate how 
they have been solved, in the hope that 
business men will be stimulated to 
study their own particular problems, 
with the assurance that most of the 
uncertainties can be eliminated. 

This is the fourth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by William R. Basset, industrial 


engineer and public accountant. The 
next will appear in an early issue. 





Power Through Memory 


Most of us do not use our 
memories definitely, continuously, 
consciously. We forget we have 
such a valuable and important 


servant always with us. Why not 
use it more. 
Each day in our reading— 


whether letter, newspaper, maga- 
zine, or book—read to remember. 

Each day in listening to others— 
whether your associates, your 
friends, your family, or those met 
for the first time—listen to re- 
member. 

Each day in thinking things over 
—whether your business, your 
work, or your family affairs— 
think, to remember. 

Each day, whatever you do— 
remember. 

And at the close of the day, to 
clinch things, run over in your 
mind what you have remembered. 

Thus much wisdom and power 
are within grasp of each of us.— 
The Three Partners. 
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TO SOME MAN 


interested in a Perilous Chair 


HE ROUND TABLE of King 

Arthur had this curious resem- 
blance to every other organization 
of English-speaking men that has 
come after it. 

Look around your own office. 
Look around the office of the com- 
pany with which you may wish to 
become associated. 

You will find a Perilous Chair. 


You will find it somewhere far 
up the line of promotion and of 
salary. It is not in the outer of- 
fice, where the small men sit, and 
where mistakes are not serious. It 
is in the inner office, where the 
leaders of the business are, and 
where mistakes are so costly that 
only well trained men can survive. 


The Perilous Chair 
is worth holding 


Has your company changed presidents 
lately? Have there been sudden shifts in 
the sales manager’s office? Has some well 
paid official “handed in his resignation”? 

You are ambitious. How can the peril 
be taken out of the desirable, profitable 
Position which you might take and hold? 

The answer is simple. The man who 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


takes a prominent and worth-while posi- 
tion in any company nowadays must be in- 
formed about more than one single 
branch of business. He must have a 
working knowledge of manufacturing, of 
finance, of selling, of accounting. He 
must know more than the one specialty 
in which he has already been trained. 

Lacking this all-round knowledge, he 
cannot hold a modern executive position ; 
his promotion to it will be merely the 
prelude to his dismissal. 


You can insure yourself 
against failure 


Recognizing this problem, a group of suc- 
cessful business men and educators joined 
together a few years ago and founded the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

They saw clearly that the doctrine of 
specialization, if carried too far, is a dan- 
gerous doctrine. They saw that the aver- 
age business man travels generally in a 
narrow, narrow rut. 

They determined to offer, not 
a specialist’s training, but a com- 


make perilous chairs less common; but 
thus to equip men to take them and hold 
them. 


Send for this interesting book 


That program has been fulfilled. More 
than 200,000 business men have sub- 
scribed to the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. Among them, a great majority have 
held and are now holding positions that 
their predecessors failed to hold. 

In most of these talks about the 
work of the Institute we cite examples.. 
To do so now would be unfair. But any 
representative of the Institute will give 
you amazing instances; perhaps in your 
own company, if it is a large one, and 
surely in your own city. 

You can discuss it without obligation; 
in fact, you can begin by letting us send 
you the Institute’s book, “A Definite Plan 
for Your Business Progress.” It comes 
on request. Use this coupon. It will give 
you an evening of highly interesting and 
profitable reading. 


plete, rounded knowledge of busi 1 Alexander Hamilton Institute | 


ness methods. They devised a | 
method ‘whereby, in a few hours 


78 Astor Place 


New York City 





of pleasant reading a week, men 
could learn in their own homes the 
fundamental principles of every 
department of modern business. 


Send me at once the book, “A Definite Plan 
for Your Business Progress,” which I may 
keep without obligation. 


: WR dc ncdogidwatnektee>as sahughareaseetsmeaesaneee 
It was no part of their program to Ducinets Please write plainly | 
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The Man Who Heads the New Merger in the Movies 


few years ago, even with the dif- 
ference in admission prices taken 
into consideration. An expense 
of $1,300 weekly was considered 
adequate for the best class of 
large places not many years ago. 
At the Lexington Opera House, in 
New York, with 3,000 seats, our 
expense now runs between $14,000 
and $16,000 a week—that means 
regardless of whether or not peo- 
ple like the picture. Losses can 
mount fast under such conditions; 
so we must be assured of an ade- 
quate supply of the very finest of 
films. The gross returns for an 
unusual picture in a large house 
in Los Angeles recently were 
$23,000 in one week—and net prof- 
it was $400. That, of course, was 
a very unusual expense but it 
shows how conditions have 
changed since the days of $1,300 
expense for large, first class the- 
atres. 


Higher Standard for Pictures 


“During the last three years 
motion pictures have made more 
real progress than during all their 
previous existence. I do _ not 
mean to say that ours alone are 
better, but that there is a general 
and remarkably rapid movement to 
higher standards. I doubt if any 
other business in the world has a 
record for three years’ develop- 
ment to compare with the motion 
pictures. Audiences have been 
educated to prepare the way for 
these new standards, and pro- 
ducers are going ahead, if any- 
thing, dangerously fast. Quite a 
few pictures have outrun public 
taste and failed of the big success 
hoped for. But marvelous things 
are being done and will be done. 
We who are in the middle of this 
development cannot predict with 
much more certainty than those 
on the outside. But we can all 
see that pictures are making a 
place for themselves in the world 
of art. 

“In addition they are now about 
the greatest factor for developing 
the appreciation of music. Good 
music, to be really enjoyed, must 
be heard often. In many the- 
atres the public demands classical 
music right now and would in- 
stantly detect any lowering of 
standards. At the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House our patrons ar- 
rive in motors; it is just about the 
same looking crowd that would 
attend opera. What a change 
from the original store shows! 
Vaudeville with pictures is on its 
way out; it will go very slowly but 
it is on its way. Music, I believe, 
will never go, because the pictures 


(Continued from page 158) 


are not the same without good 
music. 

“T can tell you something about 
the present demand for music— 
and appreciation of it—in terms 
of money that will make this 
point startlingly clear. In the 
early days of the motion picture 
theatre when I was feeling my 
way along with a combination of 
other forms of entertainment to 
supplement the films, I employed 
a young singer named Orville 
Harrold. He sang in a theatre in 
Peekskill, N. Y. I knew he was 
good; so I paid him about the best 
the business could afford at the 
time. That was $40 a week. I 
considered him a star just as the 
management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House did later. The audi- 
ences liked him, too. The point 
I am making is that we all liked 
him and the top was $40 a week. 
He got an offer of $60 a week 
while he was singing in my the- 
atre and I couldn’t meet the raise 
so I lost him. Last summer I got 
him again. I paid him $3,500 a 
week for twelve weeks to sing in 
motion picture theatres -in Cali- 
fornia. Could I say more about 
the change in public appreciation 
of music in this country! 


Intimate With Employees 


“He and I had to laugh when 
we signed that new contract. He 
said, ‘You see, I told you I was 
worth sixty a week.’ Of course 
he was. But the public has 
changed in the meantime. There 
wasn’t anything worth $3,500 a 
week when I was paying him 
forty.” 

In his office Mr. Loew has an 
interesting and more or less unus- 
ual rule which is that employees 
may enter at any time. They do 
not interrupt him in conference 
with another person because he 
turns from one subject to another 
with entire ease. The door re- 
mains open. 

“At most I would lose seconds,” 
he remarked, “while if they wait 
they lose minutes. We seem to 
find the arrangement perfectly 
simple.” 

Mr. Loew knows that there are 
many employees who will not 
come to his office in spite of his 
welcome; so he makes very fre- 
quent “inspection trips” in order 
to meet them. These trips in- 
clude the basement of a theatre as 
well as the box office, and he 
shakes hands with the men he 
knows. On the subject of shak- 
ing the grimy hands of stokers of 
furnaces his laconic comment, 
made without a smile, was: “The 





dirt washes off. They wash their 
hands; I can do it, too.” 

Among the executives of Loew, 
Inc., there is a well founded tradi- 
tion that it is dangerous to agree 
with Marcus Loew too regularly. 
The last word in “bawling out” an 
executive comprises three words, 
namely: “Don’t ‘yes me!’” The 
executives say that if “M. L.” 
suspects that he is being “yessed” 
he will deliberately put up an ab- 
surd proposition or a whole col- 
lection of them in order to make 
the “yes man” look foolish to him- 
self. 

On the subject of business rules 
which might apply generally, Mr. 
Loew finds nothing startling or 
new in his experience. For the 
man who prefers a business that 
can be nationalized he utters the 
warning that it is easy to become 
sidetracked in a business that by 
its very naturé must remain local. 
Aside from that he says the wis- 
est business strategy he has prac- 
ticed was to pay his creditors in 
full after going bankrupt in the 
fur business. 

“Just to consider that transac- 
tion from the practical point of 
view alone it was worth all the 
hardship. At one time I bor- 
rowed $45,000 from a bank when 
I and my associates were worth 
only about $10,000 and it enabled 
us to complete a building. I am 
sure I could not have done that 
without my record as a_ bank- 
rupt. So it was worth while in 
dollars and cents also.” 





Lessons in Achievement 
(Continued from page 159) 
bitious, really earnest workers, 
and less with those whose life-at- 
titude is easy-going, thoughtless, 
or dominated by interest in triv- 

ialities. 

Become a subscriber to some 
trade journal having to do with 
one’s particular occupation. Read 
it thoughtfully, and read also gen- 
eral magazines and books of a 
character to stimulate and inform. 

Take some time daily to medi- 
tate on one’s work—and on the 
special satisfactions certain to 
accrue from excelling in it. 

Easier to state than to apply, 
these suggestions if applied will 
little by little make for the creat- 
ing of that real wanting to achieve 
without which mediocrity is the 
worker’s inevitable fate. 





Mere reading, without the 
strong will to learn or to better 
oneself, is but a deplorable leisure 
of the mind—Zschokke. 
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ne Come this summer to the American Wonderland. 

by | Join the thousands of veteran tourists who every 

al. year return here to enjoy the most gorgeous variety 

s- of natural grandeur on the continent. 

i ” Whatever your idea of a perfect vacation—you 

* F will find it in the Pacific Northwest. Here are five 
i of the nation’s premier scenic attractions: 

C- i Yellowstone National Park 

of Glacier National Park 

: } Rainier National Park 

n Crater Lake National Park 

: ; The Alaskan Tour 

: ; Here is beauty indescribable, in a thousand forms 

t é —everywhere. The climate is balmy, sunshiny, 

.. t spiced with sea or mountain breezes. The motor 

n 4 roads are wonderful. Golf courses are numerous 


and as fine as you ever played. You will like the | 
Pacific Northwest’s friendly, modern cities. The / 
best hotels await you everywhere. ( 5 


The Burlington-Northern Pacific-Great North- 
ern Travel Bureau will help you plan your vacation. 
It will tell you where to go, what to see, and how 
to make the most of your time. It will give you 
: E details as to the cost. And, if you are going to any 
other point on the Pacific Coast, it will tell you how 
to plan so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 
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: Write for free booklet 


The free booklet, ‘‘The Américan Wonderland,”’ tells you in 

words and pictures all about the unrivaled vacation possibili- 
ties of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming— 
the Pacific Northwest. It’s free. Fill in the coupon and send 
for it now. : 


P. S. Eustis, Pass. Traffic Mér., 
















Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. round trip an Poieen 
A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Ry. from Chicago River Highway 
A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Mégr., Northern Pacific Ry. to North Pacific 
© by Haynes, St. Paul Coast destinations. 
wa eee Round trip from 
Coupon National Park St. Louis $81.50 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 33-B 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your free book, 


“The American Wonderland.” ‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


‘Name ‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
Abidin a / ‘The Great Northern Ry. 
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The Bear Market 


Probable Duration 
and Extent 


The averages of indus- 
trial stocks now show a 
decline of 10 points from 
the February high, when 
the Brookmire Economic 
Service advised the sale 
of securities. 

Will the decline be as long 
and as radical as in 1920- 
1921, or as short as the drop 
in 1923? 

If you own stocks now and 
are waiting for an upturn in 
prices—or, if you have sold 
short—don’t fail to read the 
latest Brookmire Bulletin, 
which discusses these ques- 
tions thoroughly. Free on 
request—now. 


—_ cee wee cee wee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Send me your latest Bulletin S-30, 
“The Bear Market”—FREE. 




















FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 
cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 
find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 
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Irving T. Bush, president Bush Terminal 
Company, in a special letter to “Forbes” 
readers, says: 


Considering the uncertainties of a presi- 
dential year, the condition of Europe and 
the situation at Washington, it seems to me 
that general business is giving a better ac- 
count of itself than might have been ex- 
pected. Things are too complicated to look 
very far ahead, but 
some of our troubles 
are ready to be put 
behind us. The peo- 
ple are about tired 
of partisan political 
exDloration and the 
nomination s for 
president wiil be 
settled before long. 
Meantime, freight is 
moving and the rail- 
roads are ordering new equipment. At the 
Bush Terminal there are nearly three hun- 
dred different manufactvrers of all classes. 
Our freight movement »s at the peak and 
this, it seems to me, is a fairly good cross 
section of business conditions. There are 
bad spots, of course—there always are, but 
poverty and panic are not sitting on the 
front doorstep of the United States. 


The report of the Dawes Commission is 
a constructive piece of work which, if hon- 
estly adopted and applied, will mean the 
beginning of more sound conditions in Eu- 
rope. My steamship friends tell me that 
the steamship business t> some parts of the 
world, particularly to t!ose sections which 
produce raw materials and consume manu- 
factured products, is improving. Funda- 
mental conditions buth here and abroad are 
no worse than they were a year ago, and 
in many instances are decidedly better. The 
trouble is Washington has given business a 
chill. There 1s a diffe-cnce between a rea! 
investigation of public business and muck- 
raking. 








L. M. Albright, Advertising Manager 
of the Illinois Glass Company, in a special 
letter to “Forbes” readers, says: 


The bottle business continues good al- 
though it is not quite as brisk as it was 
a year or so ago. Stocks are large, but 
not unwieldy, and we are really, all in all, 
quite optimistic about business in general 
during 1924, 

The only thing we are afraid of is 
political agitation and meddling, which 
tends to shake the business man’s faith 
in the future afd make him wary and 
conservative. 


Robert E. Smith, President of the 
Lumbermen’s Trust Company, Portland, 
Oregon, says: 


I am convinced that the farmers are not 
nearly so bad off as the politicians would 
like them to believe that they are. I find 
that a great many farmers who are stay- 
ing at home attending to their farms are 
in very fair financial condition and have 
operated at a profit during the last two 
years. This opinion is based upon per- 
sonal investigation, not mere conjecture. 


before. 
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W. H. Finley, President of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad, says: 


Over-regulation through legislation js 
doing more to hinder railroad advancement 
and curb progress than any other thing 
in the United States to-day. The people 
do not fully realize that the tax placed 
on the railroad industry is proportionately 
the highest levied on American industrial 
institutions and can result in only one 
thing—debt. 


Philip L. Thomson, President of the 
Association of National Advertisers, in a 
letter to “Forbes” readers says: 


Co-operation is another word for self- 
preservation insofar as the relationship 
between the public and the public utilities 
are concerned, and it applies with equal 
force to each. By public utilities I mean 
electric light, power, gas, street railway, 
telephone and _ rail- 
road organizations. 
Manufacturers look 
for locations where 
there is harmony be- 
tween the people 
and the utilities, lest 
they are unable to 
procure adequate 
light, power, trans- 
portation and com- 
munication facilities. 

Public ownership of the utilities is one 
way such harmony can be brought about. 
The true form of public ownership is 
found where the people of a community 
invest their savings in the companies which 
furnish them as customers with public 
service. As a stockholder in the local light 
company the citizen wants only a fair 
return for the money invested and as a 
customer he asks only adequate service at 
fair rates. In other words, his interest as 
owner and customer is identical. Antago- 
nism between communities and their util- 
ities is a costly thing, and the public always 


pays. 





Low Freight Costs 


Our great national transportation sys- 
tem is a utility which calls for the sup- 
port of the public now more than ever 
The railroads are rendering the 
greatest service of any single utility at 
the lowest margin of profit. The enor- 
mous volume of freight that flows over 
the rails moves so cheaply that one can 
hardly find the cost in the goods pur- 
chased. The railroads will carry a suit 
of clothes three or four hundred miles 
for six cents, a pair of shoes a like dis- 
tance for five cents, a ten-pound ham 
from Iowa to Boston for seven cents. 
In fact, nothing is so cheap as adequate 
transportation. 

We must have adequate public service. 
Just as a matter of fair play the public 
owes it to the utilities to help them pros- 
per, but if, in the mistaken idea that the 
utilities and the public are foes instead of 
partners, and the right to earn a fair re- 
turn is denied, then both will go down in 
the crash and suffer in the dislocation of 
industry which must inevitably follow. 
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Oil Future Clouded 
by Large Stocks 


Two or More Flush Pools 
Are Feared 


By Paul Wagner 
National Petroleum News 


A? I WRITE, from the Pacific Coast, 
it becomes increasingly certain that 
the bearing of California on the petroleum 
industry in 1924 is bullish in its back- 
ground. The dropping off in production 
has dissipated danger from this source, 
considered alone, and_ will continue. 
Frankly, however, the writer has not felt 
assurance for the remainder of the year, 
because of the large stocks of crude and 
refined oil, which approximate 180,000,000 
barrels more than they did a year ago. 

What is in store for the rest of the year 
is considered to be far from clear, should 
it become apparent that any considerable 
new production is to come above ground 
from flush fields. In the face of the stor- 
age situation mentioned, such developments 
are construed as defeating any large 
liquidation of storage oil. 

The writer believes that draughts upon 
storage of 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 
barrels in 1924 would be a desirable con- 
dition in that it would tend to relieve 
operating companies of part of the financial 
load placed upon them by the 1923 de- 
moralization of over-production. 


Daily Production 


Assuming daily average crude oil con- 
sumption for the whole of 1924 at 2,150,- 
000 barrels, which would be a 10 per cent. 
increase over 1923, and placing daily aver- 
age production at the 1,900,000 barrel level, 
there would be a deficit of only 68,000,000 
barrels between consumption and produc- 
tion, permitting the liquidation at most of 
a quantity of storage oil falling short of 
the desired total by some 32,000,000 to 
57,000,000 barrels. 


The industry can take care of itself 
nicely, it is admitted, if something more 
than 50,000,000 barrels of withdrawals are 
made in 1924, notwithstanding the greater 
quantities deemed desirable by the writer. 
Two or more flush pools, adding 200,000 
to 300,000 barrels daily average increase of 
production, however, he fears. This fear 
surrounds not only the industrial strain 
of storing oil at a time when stocks are 
at record levels, but also contemplates the 
assumption that Eastern banking interests 
are not disposed to loan money for the 
purpose of raw material accumulations. 





HE report of the National Industrial 

Conference Board for February, 
just issued, shows an upward trend in 
both employment and wages for that 
month. The survey covers 23 major 
industries, embracing 1,700 manufacturing 
plants and nearly 850,000 workers. Average 
hourly earnings for factory workers rose 
from 55.9 cents to 56.2 cents. Average 
weekly earnings advanced 4 cents to $27.20. 
The automobile, southern cotton, leather 
tanning and silk factories reported larger 
weekly earnings, while northern cotton, 
furniture and rubber factories reported 
declines. The present hourly wages, with 


allowance made for increased cost of 
living, are 40 per cent. above July, 1914. 
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Write for 
Ci Babson Report 
R-35—Gratis 


Good Markets 


Twenty-Seven cities are buying readily! 
_ Twenty industries are unusually active. 


They offer better than average markets for 
all sorts of goods and services. 


These fertile fields are indicated cleanly by 
the current analyses of every sales territory 
and of all leading industries, contained in 
current Babson Reports. 


Thousands of men, co-operating through 
this organization, depend upon this infor- 
reduce costs. These same facts offer you 
an opportunity for increased volume during 
the next 90 days! 


The prorata cost of this service is small 
indeed—results considered. 


The BABSON STATISTICAL 


ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park, 


Massachusetts 
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YEARLY PROFITS of 25% to 50% 


ERE is a twelve months’ record of accurate 


forecasting which 


challenges comparison. 


Since it was made by the American Institute of 
Finance during one of the most difficult periods in 
modern stock market history, it may be taken as 
the acid test of our advanced methods. 


Campaign No. 1 


March to April, 1923—Recommended 
at specific prices, at or near the 
peak of the bull market, the “short” 
sale of 37 selected industrials. 
*PROFITS WERE 
25% TO.75% 


Campaign No. 2 


September to October, 1923— 
Recommended purchases of about 
40 oil, industrial and railroad stocks. 
*PROFITS WERE 

25% TO 70% 





Present Campaign 


January to February, 1924—Recom- 
mended “short” sale of a selected 
list of 28 industrial and oil stocks. 


*PROFITS AVERAGE 
30% TO DATE 


*Profits are all calculated on a basis of 
a marginal protection averaging- 35%. 


LET US TELL YOU OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHODS ON 
WHICH THIS UNMATCHED 
SUCCESS IN FORECASTING 
HAS BEEN BASED AND HOW 
YOU MAY ACQUIRE AND 
MAKE USE OF THEM. 


Simply ask for FM-10 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of FINANCE 


141 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures — Service 
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North 
American 
Company 
Now selling on the 
New York Stock Ex- 


change at a price re- 
turning over 8%. 


Earnings are equal 
to over 25% on pres- 
ent market price. 


Circular F. 572 
on Request 


John Muir & (0. 








Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York | 

















When market 
conditions 


are unsettled, the facil- 
ities and experience of 
a substantial brokerage 
house are especially 
valuable. 


Our competent infor- 
mation service is freely 
at your disposal. Ac- 
counts carried on con- 
servative margin. 








Booklet on buying and 
selling foresight sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J-3. 


(ijsHoim. 2 (HAPMAN 


Member New York Stock Bachange 


$2 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Definite Upward Turn Is Near—Bears Are 
Reaching End of Their Rope 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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NDICATIONS are that the bears have 

about reached the ‘end of their rope. 
It is significant that the 17-point overnight 
break in Congoleum failed to cause wide- 
spread unsettlement in the general list; 
ditto the vicious bear attacks on Chicago 
Yellow Cab and Yellow Cab Manufac- 
turing. 

The action of the general list under the 
stress of such selling is comparable to 
that of the market in general when, after 
a long bull movement and with averages 
at a peak, individual stocks are put through 
their swiftest paces to facilitate profit- 
taking in other directions. And while such 
tactics are being used at the top of a bull 
market it usually happens that, one after 
another, certain stocks begin to come down 
and stay down. The reverse of this last- 
mentioned phenomena, at the end of a bear 
movement, is to be found in certain stocks 
that persistently disregard the factors of 
depression. Examples of this sort of 
movement in the dealings of the last few 
weeks may be found in Cast Iron Pipe, 
Marine preferred, Norfolk & Western, 
and Southern Pacific. 

In the final test, the most encouraging 
thing about the action of the general mar- 
ket has been the fact that—as revealed 
by the chart above—the 50-stock average 
has held half-way between the low point 
of October, 1923, and the high point of 
February, 1924. And the market has 
come down to that level three times with- 
out, so far, breaking through. In the 
movement of an individual stock or of 
the general market, Wall Street regards 
a 50 per cent. reaction as a “normal” re- 
action and not an indication of a reversal 
of the trend. So that, if the market re- 
sumes its upward move without decisively 
breaking the recent level of support, the 
decline since February may be set down 
as a reaction in a bull movement. 

Perhaps too much emphasis has been 
laid on the size of the outstanding short 
account, but when inquiry in well-informed 
brokerage quarters reveals that a number 
of issues, particularly in the railroad, oil, 
copper, and shipping groups, have been 
under quiet uccumulation by people not 
of the light-waisted type, it may prove to 
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be highly significant of the market’s future 
that more than fifty stocks have recently 
been’ loaning “flat” in the stock loan 
crowd. A stock loans “flat” when the 
house which loans the stock on payment 
of its market value by the borrower is 
not asked to pay interest on the cash re- 
ceived. And in a number of cases recently 
the borrowers, because of the broad de- 
mand for stocks to deliver against short 
sales, have been forced to pay premiums 
to the lenders. 

Undoubtedly, even allowing for the 
operations of those who own stocks out- 
right but prefer to borrow securities for 
delivery against temporary short sales, 
there is a rather unwieldy short account 
in the market, probably made up of a 
large public following that has been trail- 
ing after the “big bear.” Brokers declare 
that in recent years the public has been 
indulging in increasingly large dealings 
on the short side. When the turn in the 
market is definitely made it will be inter- 
esting to see whether the public has learned 
to be as wary on the short side as it has 
become on the long side. It seems alto- 
gether likely that before outstanding 
short accounts are settled there will be 
some severe squeezing. 

Business has continued rather irregular 
and a late spring season has added to the 


general backwardness; but the writer sees © 


nothing to justify such severe declines 
as have occurred in security prices since 
February. The worst spots are in the 
textile and coal industries and even in 
these there are signs that things will 
gradually work out toward ultimate im- 
provement. Car loadings have continued 
to decline, and with the burden of the loss 
in coal, while merchandise shipments con- 
tinue to show improvement, particularly 
as compared with last year. Railroad 
earnings have reflected the irregular state 
of business, but forecasts are for consid- 
erable improvement this month. 

In the stock market, where declines— 
justified or not—bring their own conse- 
quences in weakened individual and clique 
holdings, there may be further sharp 
breaks in a few issues; but a definite up- 
ward turn is evidently near at hand. 
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Many states recognize 
the fact that well-se- 
i cured light and power 
“P bonds are among the 
7 | safest and most conser- 
— i vative of investments. 
= They are authorizing 

i i} | savings banks to pur- | 
"| ad | chase such securities. 


Virginian Power Com- 
pany First and Collat- 
eral Trust Mortgage 5’s 
due 1942 and yielding 
about 6.30% are sea- 
soned first mortgage 
bonds of the type legal 
for Savings Banks in 
several States. They 
are the obligations of a 
well managed public 
utility company. Gross 
and net earnings have 
shown a steady increase 
for the past ten years. 
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Textile Industry 
in Slump 


Low Prices Forcing Manu- 
facturers to Curtail 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


I T IS peculiar how small a factor price 

is in textile business to-day. Reductions 
in price do not stimulate buying, but 
rather retard it, if anything. The element 
of uncertainty is still the dominant feature 
of the whole dry goods situation. Buyers 
have no assurance that their orders are 
based on prices at the lowest point which 
goods will touch and, therefore, they are 
not to be persuaded into commitments on 
which depreciation may be experienced. 
This applies to practically all divisions of 
the textile market. 

Until distributors are convinced that the 
future is not to continue to show a sagging 
tendency and variations in price, they are 
going to allow their stocks to dwindle and 
to lose sales because of incomplete ranges. 
This complaint is voiced very generally 
by the consumer, but the answer of the 
retailer is that he cannot afford to take 
the risk of owning goods -higher than his 
competitor and would rather suffer from 
a lack of business due to inability to sup- 
ply the needs of his customer. 


A Bright Spot 


This limitation of merchandise stocks 
is the one ray of sunlight in an otherwise 
gloomy condition. All branches of the 
trade realize that if the tide should turn 
and the buyer should become convinced 
it was time for him to enter the market 
there would be an almost unprecedented 
rush to order goods for immediate delivery. 
While stocks at first hands may be re- 
garded as burdensome in various quarters, 
yet it is felt that such a request, resultant 
upon a changed frame of mind, would 
mean the absorption of these stocks in 
short order and their distribution to the 
ultimate consumer without difficulty. - 

It is apparent that the huying capacity 
of the country has not been lessened mate- 
rially, but the consumer is imbued with 
the same feeling of uncertainty as to 
values. The hand-to-mouth character of 
operations by the jobber and the retailer 
is producing a problem that textile manu- 
facturers are earnestly considering, the 
solution of which is not at the moment 
apparent. This character of operation 
means that the manufacturer is assuming 
the functions of the middleman, for he is 
obliged to carry the burden of stocks 
which under normal conditions is passed 
on to the jobber. There is no telling 
whether the purchase of goods so close 
to the period of consumption is to continue 
indefinitely. It is felt that return of ap- 
proximately normal conditions will mean 
a reversion to former practices, but if 
there is to be a prolonged continuance of 
current procedure, manufacturers feel they 
will be compelled to eliminate the jobber 
as a factor in the situation and must 
treat direct with the retailer. This means 
that if such a course is to be more or less 
general, the original producer, who be- 
comes also a distributor, must demand an 


(Continued on page 179) 














The Alabama 
& Vicksburg 
Railway Co. 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Series A—5% 


Due 1947 


These Bonds are secured 
by an absolute first mort- 
gage on valuable proper- 
ties and are outstanding at 
the extremely low rate of 
$17,730 per mile. They are 
backed by the credit of a 
Road which has behind it 
30 years of unfailing earn- 
ings, and a _ continuous 
dividend record averaging 
7% per annum for 25 
yearse 


Price 97 and interest 
Yielding over 5.15% 


Send for circular FM-49 


W Carnesic Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
































The Trend 
of Trade 


ONDITIONS in 

our basic indus- 
tries are always 
undergoing changes. 
A digest of current 
conditions in several 
important lines is 
given in our May 
financial letter. 


Copies to investors 
upon request 
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Underlying 
Railroad Bonds 


Bonds “close to the rails” are 
preferred by investors seeking 
safety of principal and inter- 
est payments. 
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Cc. C. C. & St. Louis (St. L. Div.) 
Ist 4s, 1990 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
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Long Island Railroad 
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SAFETY and 
EXPERIENCE 


The First Mortgage Real Estate 
investment business is highly 
specialized. It cannotbelearned 
in a few days or a few years. 


More than two decades of solid 
growth and continuous effort at 
safeguarding investors’ inter- 
ests has taught us what safe- 
guards are adequate and neces- 
sary to make safe First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Investments. 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 


every dollar that has become due 
on the First Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by this company has 
been paid to investors. 
We now have a well diversified list of 
thoroughly safeguarded First Mort- 
gage Bonds yielding 642% 
Full information will be sent to you 
immediately if you will 

Ask for Booklet F-154 


AMERICAN BonD & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
* 345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 
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- WALL STREET 


POINTERS 


Railroad Earnings 

ARCH earnings of the railroads have 

presented sharp contrasts. In the 
first place it is to be remembered that 
comparison is being made with the month 
of peak business activity in 1923. But 
this, of course, does not explain such 
widely varying results as, for instance, 
Lehigh Valley’s gain of more than $1,000,- 
000 in net operating income and Penn- 
sylvania’s loss of more than $1,750,000. 
The sharp falling off in coal shipments 
does not seem to fully explain the ir- 
regular course of earnings, and probably 
it must be concluded that raiiroad traffic, 
like business, has been pursuing a rather 
erratic course. But one month doesn’t 
make a railroad year; students of the rail- 
road situation still believe that traffic in 
1924 will exceed that of 1923. 


Colorado Fuel 


For several weeks there has been in 
evidence quiet but persistent accumulation 
of Colorado Fuel. By some this buying 
has been explained by reference to the 
improved earnings outlook, while others 
have chosen to tie up purchases with oil 
developments in Colorado. Earnings are 
better and oil on some of the lands owned 
by Colorado Fuel is within the range of 
possibilities, but the best explanation seems 
to be that a new alignment of control is 
under way. Recent buying, it is reported, 
has been traced to powerful Wall Street 
banking interests. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


In the market for U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, 
Wall Street is witnessing a struggle be- 
tween powerful speculative interests. It 
is pretty generally known that Durant, 
who is a keen student of the potentialities 
of individual stocks, has been back of the 
rise in this issue from around 30. Liv- 
ermore, who believes that everything is a 
sale when conditions are ripe, from his 
point of view, is said to have been a heavy 
seller. After declining some twenty 
points, Pipe has gone to a new high level, 
and the assumption is that shorts are find- 
ing it difficult to cover. From the earn- 
ings point of view the bull faction seems 
to have the better of the argument, for 
latest estimates are that current income 
is at a rate almost double that of last 
year when better than $20 a share was 
reported. And Wall Street gossip also 
has it that another operator, a man closely 
identified with the tobacco group and one 
who also likes to buck the general trend 
of prices, has arrayed himself on the side 
of the automobile leader in making war 
on the “big bear.”” Needless to say, Pipe 
will be a dangerous stock for the small 
trader while this battle royal is on. 


Cerro’s Earnings 


Since Cerro de Pasco was recommended 
here at an unfortunate time—just before 
the passing of the Anaconda dividend—it 
is interesting to note that earnings results 
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for 1923 were unusually good. Fully 
$6.63 a share was earned on the 1,009,322 
shares in 1923, as compared with $3.90 a 
share on 912,812 shares in 1922. Although 
production has been somewhat curtailed 
recently, it seems likely that results for 
1924 will at least come up to those of last 
year, and if there is any improvement in 
the market for copper it should be re- 
flected in earnings betterment. 


Germany Needs Copper 


There is an insistent demand for copper 
from Germany, which has not been able to 
fill its normal copper requirements for 
the last five years, and buying by that 
country will immediately follow flotation 
of a German loan, according to President 
Godfrey of the Mother Lode Mines and 
Kay Copper Company. “Copper con- 
sumption in this country,” he added, “is 
about equal to production at this time, 
and any decided increase in foreign buy- 
ing might create a serious shortage, as a 
large number of producing mines have cur- 
tailed operations because of the present low 
price.” 


Mercantile Marine 


The reason for the improvement in the 
market for Marine preferred has come to 
light in recent reports of earnings. Ac- 
cording to Dow, Jones & Co., March 
showed well over $50,000 net, after all 
charges, against a deficit of over $100,000 
in February, and a deficit of over $20,000 
in March, 1923. Owing largely to the 
big improvement in March, the first quar- 
ter earnings were considerably better than 


the 1923 period. 


Corn Products Earnings 


Rather hasty covering was accomplished 
in Corn Products after publication of the 
earnings statement for the first quarter 
of 1924, which showed $5.61 a share earned 
on the $49,784,000 capital stock of $100 
a share par value, as compared with $5.20 
a share in the first quarter of 1923. There 
is nothing in this showing to indicate that 
the $10 dividend—or even a higher rate— 
cannot be maintained. 


Taxing the Imagination 


When American Can first dipped below 
par after it had seemed to meet support 
around 104 or 105, following the passing 
of the extra dividend, its drop was largely 
influenced by a bear rumor that the Gov- 
ernment would claim approximately $13,- 
000,000 in the settlement of tax claims. 
That those who work to put stocks down 
are no less given to exaggeration than 
those who sometimes strive too enthusiasti- 
cally to put them up is shown by the actual 
facts which recently came out. The truth 
is that back taxes have been settled for 
$3,900,000, the claims involving the method 
used in handling inventory accounts, chiefly 
in 1917. And company officials declare 
that the settlement will have no effect on 
earnings for 1924, as ample funds are held 
in the contingent liability reserve. 
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Textile Industry 
in a Slump 
Continued from page 177) 


sed margin of profit in order to as- 
1 the burdens incident to his additional 
merchandising activities. 
The lack of stability in the cotton mar- 
;s the main contributing cause to the 
acertainty which dominates the entire 
situation. No specific trend is apparent in 
, material prices, and no one feels com- 
petent to prophesy regarding the future. 
There are as many factors which may be 
adduced to support the theory of an ad- 
vancing cotton market as those that may 
be used to justify opinions regarding de- 
cline. There is no doubt that a great 
majority of lines to-day are being sold 
below replacement costs but all manufac- 
turers are not similarly situated with re- 
card to their raw material and, therefore, 
there is no concerted movement as to 
quotations on merchandise. Bargains, so- 
called, are undoubtedly available in many 
parts of the market but they have no 
appeal and the majority of manufacturers 
realize reductions are worse than useless. 
Curtailment is increasing steadily, particu- 
larly in the South, where it is unusually 
difficult to determine upon a_ reduced 
schedule for mills in view of the hardships 
that operatives are forced to confront and 
also because of the disintegration of work- 
ing forces that must result. Nevertheless, 
the majority have reached the point where 
self-interest demands drastic shutdowns. 
Further operations means increasing losses 
on every yard of goods produced and an 
enlarged incubus upon the whole market 
from resulting stocks. 


Wool Market Steady 


Wool manufacturers are not confronted 
by the same uncertainties of raw materials 
as are producers of cotton goods, but 
their problem is to reconcile a steady wool 
market with a weak situation and down- 
ward tendency in the market for their 
goods. Possibly the men’s wear situation 
is the most favorable of any division of 
the textile industry. Here certain lines, 
such as overcoatings, have met with a fair 
demand and instances of mills that have 
taken a normal season’s business are re- 
ported in encouraging numbers. The 
worsted end of the men’s wear situation, 
however, is decidedly weak and is supple- 
mented by more or less chaotic conditions 
in the women’s wear industry. Here the 
outlook for a garment strike and uncer- 
tainty as to styles have combined to produce 
Practica] stagnation. 


Silk manufacturers are facing a weak- 
ening raw material market with predic- 
tions of $5.00 silk and consequent disturb- 
ances to values of made-up goods. In a 
tew instances reports of sizable sales are 
current, but the margin on these trans- 
actions is thought to have been very slight. 
Curtailment is in progress to almost as 
great an extent in this division as in other 
sections of the -industry, but it is not be- 
eved that stocks have accumulated to 
any alarming extent. A slight improve- 
ment in demand for silk hosiery is noted, 
but instances of this character are isolated 
and do not reflect the general situation. 
The artificial silk market remains un- 
changed, despite rumors that further re- 
ductions might be made. 
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Facts for Investors 


The Fourteenth Annual Report 
of Cities Service Company for 
1923, shows a substantial in- 
crease of $38,752,000 in prop- 
erty values, which now amount 
to more than $417,000,000. 


Net earnings for 1923 were 
$16,602,562, as compared to 
' $14,658,971 for 1922. 


Security-holders of the Cities 
Service organization increased 
from 100,000 in 1922 to 150,000 
-at the close of 1923. 


Send for a copy of this Report 
and appraise for yourself the 
unusual margin of safety pro- 
tecting Cities Service Company 
Preferred Stock, which is now 
yielding over 8%. 


Ask for Circular P-16 
and Annual Report 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Time Tested 


First Mortgage 
Bonds 


(Underlying Issues) 


To yield 
9% to 8% 
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Looking Beyond 
The Financial 
Statement 


| id is impossible to judge the 
soundness of a company’s | 
securities by its financial state- | | 
ment for any one year or even 
‘for several years. 


In analyzing a business, it is 
necessary to consider competi- 
tive conditions, the position | 
of each business in its relation J 
to the general business cycle ff 
and many other internal and 
external influences. 


Moody’s Supervisory Service | 
provides for thorough investi- 
gation and a detailed report 
regarding any changes which 
we would recommend. Dur- 
ing the term of the Service 
you are kept advised through 
our confidential reports. Write 
for descriptive Booklet 107-F. 


MOODY’S 


* JOHN MOODY, President 





35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of New York Traction Bonds for 
Investment and Speculation 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE traction situation in New York 

City is a highiy invoived one, and, con- 
sequently, subject to a good deal of mis- 
understanding among the investors holding 
the various traction securities. \ Certain of 
these securities admittedly are of little val- 
ue, while others are of an intrinsically high 
grade and desirable for investment pur- 
poses. Those in the latter group, as a rule, 
show a higher return than other securities 
of an equal grade simply because the 1n- 
vesting public has been misled in regard 
to their value, either through not under- 
standing clearly the situation or through 
deliberate political propaganda. 

No comprehensive review of the New 
York traction situation can be attempted 
here, but a few of the high points, which 
may throw some light on the subject, are 


sufficient to meet the stipulated preferen- 
tials due the companies. The result is that 
the City of New York is receiving no in- 
come on its $250,000,0% investment, but 
must pay interest and sinking funds to the 
extent of over $11,009,C00, which is met 
through taxes. The accumulated preferen- 
tials owed the companies is now something 
over $70,000,000. These preferentials must 
be liquidated before the City is entitled to 
any share in earnings. 

Traffic has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, official figures indicate an average 
gain on all transit lines in the city of 2,500 
new passengers each day, on the average. 
This is progressive and at the end of the 
year aggregates 150,000,000 more riders 
over the preceding yexzr, which, at five 
cents each is equivalent to $7,500,000 in ad- 








New York City Traction Bonds 


Bond 


Becckion Gis B. R. tu.......7 000.4... 
Brogtisn Union £1. Ro i. Ist... 2. c...s).. 
Kings County Elevated R. R............... 
Mah OD aaa gic tisscicisindasee cies 
Nassau Electric R. R. Ist cons..;.......... 
Brooklyn, Queens & Sub. R. R. Ist cons.... 
AE Me Ws PD, Wes 3s cornices b oops 





*Direct return. 


Yield 
Rate Due Price Per Cent. 

oe 1941 88 6.15 
uae 1950 83 6.35 
soe 1949 73 6.45 
gals 1942 74 7.70 
—— 1951 56 8.00 
mee. 1941 64 925 
aa ag 1960 43 11.60* 








presented. Over the iast two years the 
Interborough- Rapid Transit and the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit have undergone 
reorganization and scaling down of capital- 
ization. The New York Railways is now 
in the process of reorganization. The 


“Third Avenue System aypears able to pull 


through without recourse to the courts. 
Only the subways and elevated lines are 
considered here as the Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem, the street railway problem coming 
under another head. 

Under Contract No. 3 with the Interbor- 
ough and Contract No. 4 with the B. R. T.. 
made several years ago, the City of New 
York agrees to furnish a large part of the 
necessary capital for building subway lines 
and elevated extensions, while the com- 
panies agree to provide all equipment and 
operate the lines. Under these contracts 
the fare is fixed at five cents. After oper- 
ating expenses had been deducted from 
earnings the companies are entitled to a 
“preferential,” a sum sufficient to cover all 
company interest and sinking fund charges 
and allow a profit on the investment. The 
preferentials are cumulative, and after the 
companies have received these preferen- 
tials in full, the City of New York is en- 
titled to 8.76 per cent. on its contributions, 
also cumulative, and if any further surplus 
remains the city and companies share 
equally. 

The City of New York has invested a 
total of about $250,000,000, raised through 
the sale of corporate stick, carrying inter- 
est at the rate of from 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 
Within recent years operating expenses 
have increased and income has not been 


ditional revenues. The subway lines are 
operating at capacity during rush hours, 
and at best, it would take five years w 
build any line that wouid offer relief even 
if undertaken at once. However, no steps 
are being taken to build new lines. 

The subways have adequately demon- 
strated that they cannet operate profitably 
on a five cent fare, and. consequently pri- 
vate capital cannot be attracted for new 
construction at the present time. The City 
of New York cannot invest further, to any 
extent, for the reason that the City’s debt 
limit has been practically reached. The 
State Constitution provides, however, that 
any city’s debt created for a specific pur- 
pose, such as subways. may be released 
from the debt limit if that particular debt 
is made self-sustaining. Under a seven or 
cight cent fare the present subway debt of 
about $250,000,000 would be made self-sus- 
taining and the money could be immediately 
released for new construction, and, when 
the new lines are established on a paying 
basis, the sum could again be released for 
more new lines, or, in other words, a re 
volving fund could be established. 

The situation, therefure, resolves itself 
into two main future possibilities; first, 
consent on the part of the City Administra- 
tion to an increase in fare which would 
make possible the release of the $250,000,- 
000 for new lines; or, second, a continua- 
tion of the present attitude toward the 
maintenance of the five cent fare, which 
means no new construction. If the first 
course is taken all lines, of course, will 
enjoy the higher fare. If the second is 
followed it means a greater density of traf- 
fic on existing lines. The latter is prob- 
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ably what will happen As pointed out 
above, gross income is expected to increase 
aleout $7,500,000 next year, but, as capacity 
train service is now in effect, the overflow 
must be packed into the present number of 
trains or diverted to the elevated and sur- 
face lines. It costs no more to operate a 
train over a given distance whether fiiled 
to capacity or with only a few passengers, 


and the increase in gross referred to will 
be carried through with almost. no deduc- 
tion in net earnings. Subway officials es- 


timate that at the presert time every addi- 
tional fare of five cents that is received 
over the number now being handled, four 
cents of this goes into net earnings. The 
tractions occupy a strategic position as a 
result of the conditions outlined and their 
securities, as a result, ave steadily appreci- 
ating in value. 


Elevated Issues in Strong Position 


The seven bonds listed in the table repre- 
sent the best of the many New York City 
traction issues, viewed with the respective 
purposes in mind of investment and specu- 
lation. The bonds are arranged in order 
of investment preference, the Brooklyn 
City first 5s, 1941, being of the highest 
grade, while the Third Avenue adjustment 
income 5s, 1960, paying 5 per cent. and an 
occasional extra on account of the 22 per 
cent. accumulation, being only for specula- 
tion. The bonds have been confined io ele- 
vated issues because of their much stronger 
position and the fact that earnings are like- 
ly to improve because of the overflow in 
traffic that is certain to develop in the im- 
mediate future. - 

There are $4,373,000 of the Brooklyn 
City R. R. first 5s, 1941, outstanding in the 
hands of the public. These bonds are se- 
cured by an absolute first and closed mort- 
gage on the entire properties of the com- 
pany. Junior to these bonds are $925,000 
of 4 per cent. bonds and $12,000,000 of cap- 
ital stock paying 10 per cent. dividends. 
Real estate owned in fee by this company, 
and covered by the lien of these bonds, is 
assessed at $7,353,150. Should the whole 
railroad be scrapped, real estate alone is 
sufficient to cover more than the amount 
of bonds outstanding. Total valuaticn of 
the Brooklyn City R. R., as determined 
by the Bureau of Valuations of the Transit 
Commission of the State of New York in 
1921 was $43,705,705. In addition there is 
certain non-operating property not included 
in the above estimate. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923, interest on the first 5s 
was earned more than nine times over. 


Third Avenue Railway 


The Third Avenue Adjustment Income 


5s, 1960, are the junior obligations of the 
Third Avenue System and are speculative. 
For the last two years the regular interest 
has been paid together with several smali 
disbursements on account of accumulation. 
At the present time the full 5 per cent. in- 
terest is just about being earned, but the 
outlook for better earnings is encouraging. 
The last balance sheet. that of June 30, 
1923, showed cash, marketable securities 
and other current assets of about $8,450,- 
000, as against about $2,000.000 current Ii- 
abilities. There are prospects of an 
eventual “melon cutting” to liquidate the 
accumulated back interest. 


Space will not permit a review of all the 
bonds suggested, but the writer will be glad 
to advise those interested by letter, and to 
name the most desirable markets. 

















Profitable Work for 
Your Money in 17 States 


| Pigree lcs and gas organizations grow substan- 
tially year after year in response to urgent pub- 
lic demands. Surrounded by exceptional safeguards, 
their earnings advance steadily in proportion to their 
vital contributions to the economy, efficiency and 
welfare of industry and public. 


These companies, as a class, have a remarkable record for 
stability—the regular payment of interest and dividends and 
enhanced security values. 


When such investments are diversified among many cities 
and towns in widely separated localities, and welded to- 
gether in a single, able and responsible institution, they 
gain an additional measure of strength by application of 
the law of averages. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


is a conspicuous example of proven success in organizations 
of this kind. The operated public utility companies now 
serve 841 communities, having 2,770,000 population, in 17 
states. More than 686,500 customers are connected to their 
lines and mains and thousands of others are served indi- 
rectly. Their electric lines are sufficient to reach half 
way around the globe. A total of 630,847 hydro and steam 
horsepower is installed in their power houses. An attrac- 
tive investment in this Company is available in the 


7% 
Cumulative Prior Preference Stock 
Yielding About 7'2% 


Dividends payable quarterly the 25th 
of July, October, January and April 


This stock takes precedence over junior, dividend paying securities 
of the company having a present market value in excess of 
$25,700,000. Earnings in 1923, available for dividends on the 7% 
Prior Preference Stock, were more than six times the requirements 
on the $7,500,000 par value outstanding. 


Standard Gas and Electric Company has approximately 12,700 share- 
holders, and its operated utilities have more than 50,000 local share- 
holders. It owns an engineering and management company, com- 
posed of specialists of long experience in the successful conduct of 
utility properties, thus assuring competent administration. Included 
among the cities served by operated utility companies are: 


Minneapolis Saint Paul Louisville 
Oklahoma City Muskogee Pueblo 
Fargo Sioux Falls Mobile 
San Diego Stockton Tacoma 


We recommend this investment and shall be glad 
to send complete information and _ illustrated 
descriptive booklet BJ-243. Our Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan of purchasing is useful to many investors. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis 
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United American 


Electric Companies 


Incorporated 
Bankers Shares 


Revresenting Stocks of 


10 Edison Companies 


as follows 


Brooklyn Edison Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 


American Power & Light Co. 
(Controls Duluth Edison Co.) 


Detroit Edison Co. 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York 


(Controls New York Edison Co.) 


Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. of Boston 


Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. of Brockton 


North American Co. 


(Controls North American Edison 
Co., Wisconsin Edison Co.) 


Southern California Edison 
Co. 


Secured by an agreement with the 
Empire Trust Company, New York, 
as Trustee 


Application will be made to list these 
Shares on the New York Stock Exchange 


Price about $141 
To yield about 7% 


This price includes dividends accrued 
since March 1, 1924. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


ONNER,o 
Brooks &(6 
1 Wall St., New York 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 























Condition 
Trend 
Outlook 


These are the major factors 
of interest to those having 
commitments in securities. 


You may like to receive our 
Monthly Letter containing 
information marketwise. 


Ask for Circular A-1 


PEARL & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, New York 
Telephone—Bowling Green 6300 
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ORE than 27,000,000 depositors in 29,- 
000 banks have a direct interest in the 
public utilities of the United States, be- 
cause these banks have invested more than 
2,000,000,000 in utility securities. This 
very striking fact was brought out by 
Floyd Parsons in a recent bulletin issued 
by the New York State Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information Public authorities 
vested with power to regulate utilities now 
recognize that they hold in their hands not 
only the credit of great cities, but of sav- 
ings banks, life insurance companies and 
other institutions. To render the right 
kind of public service costs, it is estimated, 
$700,000,000 for each additional 1,900,000 
inhabitants. Unless there is a reasonabie 
return on the investment, new capital can- 
not be procured for expansion purposes. 
However, the day of animosity on the 
part of the public toward public service 
corporations is rapidly passing away. The 
two great remedies that have brought this 
about are customer ownership and effective 
educational publicity. East year sees some 
$250,000,000 of public utility stocks pur- 
chased by consumers directly from the 
companies furnishing them with electric 
light and other service. The public has 
also come to realize that the utilities are 
the heaviest taxpayers im every populated 
section of the country and that it is im- 
possible for any community to develop 
more rapidly than its public service. cor- 
porations. 


Hydro-Electric Development 


Some very interesting points concerning 
the development of the hydro electric in- 
dustry in this country were brought out 
recently by S. S. Hawes of Blyth, Witter 
& Company in a radio talk conducted by 
the Chicago Daily News in co-operation 
with the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. Mr. Hawes stated that in 
1923 hydro-electric plarts manufactured 
about 35 per cent. of the country’s electric 
output and the electric generating capacity 
of these plants is estimated at about 7,000,- 
000 h.p. The great metropolitan districts 
of New York and Chicago are now served 
by steam companies whose generating ca- 
pacity is about 880,000 h.p. each. Hydro- 
electric plant capacity at Niagara Falls is 
approximately 680,000 np. In Northern 
California there is a hydro-electric unit 
with a capacity of 418.000 h.p., while in 
Southern California the present plan is for 
the development ultimately of 1,407,000 h.p. 
This latter plan will involve an expenilit- 
ture in excess of $250,C00,000. A leading 
authority has estimated that the average 
cost of manufacturing an electric kilowatt 
hour by water is about one-quarter of a 
cent, whereas by steamrower it is approxi- 
mately 1 1-2 cents. The difference between 
these figures is largely due to fuel cost, 
and when one considers that the hydro. 
electric companies have an output of almost 
20,000,000,000 kilowatt Lours a year, it may 
be estimated that they are saving the nation 
$250,000,000 of fuel annually. Another big 
saving in the production of electricity by 








waterpower is the relatively small amount 
of labor needed to supervise operation and, 
consequently, wages are not a large item in 
cost. 

The relatively low operating ratio, that 
is the percentage of operating costs to gross 
income, makes possible a comparatively 
large capitalization by hydro-electric com- 
panies, and still permits bonded indebted- 
ness to be of a high investment grade. 
Many investors use a rule of thumb in 
selecting public utility bonds for investment 
purposes, namely, of not considering the 
bond of any company whose total capitali- 
zation is in excess of say six times annual 
gross revenues. However, by reducing the 
operating ratio to a low point, which hydro. 
electric companies are able to do, this rule 
of thumb is badly thrown out of joint. For 
example, a company capitalized at ten times 
its annual gross revenues and having an op- 
erating ratio of 25 per cent., would show 
as great a return on the invested capital, as 
would one capitalized at only 6 1-2 times 
its gross revenues, but having an operating 
ratio of 50 per cent. 

This problem may be worked out by as- 
suming a hydro-electric company is capital- 
ized at $1,000,000, and gross revenues are 
$100,000 a year, or one tenth the capitaliza- 
tion. With an operating ratio of 25 per 
cent. there would be left $75,000 net, or a 
return of 7 1-2 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested. Assuming a steam plant having a 
capitalization of $1,000,000, also, but gross 
revenues of $150,000 a year, or a little less 
than one-sixth the capitalization, but hav- 
ing an operating ratio of 50 per cent., there 
would still be left but $75,000 net, or a re- 
turn of 7 1-2 per cent. on the invested capi- 
tal. 


Railway Issue Over-Subscribed 


An indication of the changed attitude with 
which investors are viewing street railway 
securities is found in the dispatch with 
which the recent issue of $3,200,000 Grand 
Rapids Railway Company first 7s, 1939, 
was disposed of. It is stated that this bund 
issue was over-subscribed within a remark- 
ably short period of time. The City of 
Grand Rapids has placed a valuation on 


‘the properties for rate making purposes © 


and has granted a thirty-year franchise 
providing a sliding scale of fares, based on 
net returns upon the valuation. The present 
net returns allowed is 7 3-4 per cent. over 
and above a depreciation allowance of 3 
per cent. 

Another important merger in the public 
utility field has just taken place in New 
York State. The Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved the purchase by the 
Northern New York Utilities, Inc., of the 
entire capital stock of the Rome Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company. One result 
of the merger will be the construction of a 
transmission line for delivery of power to 
Rome from the trunk line connecting 
Northern New York and Utica. Rome wil! 
also be tied in with the Niagara, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Company System. 
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RCHITECTURALLY, the new Devon Sta- 

tion of the Connecticut Light and Power 

Company is both attractive to the eye and 
practical in its application. 


Only such material and design which our past 
engineering and plant operating experience 
found satisfactory and economical has been 
made a part of the Devon Plant.. 





Our Company is.just as qualified to undertake 
your building problems, from small bridge to 
modern factory. 

















Builders of 


Factories Power Plants 
Gas Plants Public Works 
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Philadelphia U-S:A: 
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Benefit by Liberal Income from 


Public Utility 
Securities 


ENTRAL power stations now being built 
by our organization represent an in- 
creased plant capacity aggregating 600,- 

000 kilowatts. This need for additional power 
comes from companies in Boston, Los Angeles, 
Columbus, Georgia, Seattle, Washington, and! 
the Middle West. Not only does it denote 
the prosperous condition of this indispensable 
industry, but it also makes readily understand- 
able the investment opportunities presented 
by security issues‘of leading electric light and 
power companies. 

If you would benefit by the liberal income now 
to be derived from sound investments of this 
character, let us place before you information 
concerning companies under our executive 
management. 


Investment List 
Furnished on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’i Bank Bldg. 




















Parables of Today 


; By Herbert N. Casson 
Author of “How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” 


A Parable is the most condensed form of literature. It is 
often a whole book, or a great principle, amber-held in 
one small page. 


Here are parables amusing—yet penetrating, treating of 
the foibles and weaknesses of business, business men 
and human nature. 
In handy size for the pocket, 4 inches wide by 9 inches 
long—100 pages. 

Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.50. Send me one copy of “The Parables of 
To-day,” by Herbert N. Casson. 


Name 
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Edison Companies Shares—How the 
investor may secure ownership in the 
accumulated shares of ten definite Edi- 
son companies and the benefits of the 
Investment Trust is described in a 
pamphlet entitled “Bankers’ Shares of 
the Edison Companies,” issued by Bon- 
ner, Brooks & Company, 1 Wall street, 
New York. 

Jordan Motor—A: study of the com- 
mon stock of the Jordan Motor Car 
Company is made in a circular issued 
for free distribution by Noyes & Jack- 
son, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Odd Lot Trading—A booklet issued by 
John Muir & Company, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York, explains in detail the func- 
tioning of the Odd Lot broker and the 
service he renders to the purchaser of 
less than one hundred shares of any 
listed security. 

What Forty-two Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor Means to You—This 
booklet will be mailed upon receipt of a 
post card by S. W. Strauss & Com- 
pany, Inc., 565 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Pennsylvania Tax Refund Bonds and 
Tax Free Bonds—A classified list of 
these bonds has been issued for free dis- 
tribution by Barclay, Moore & Com- 
pany, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Graphic Market Letter—The April 
edition of the market letter of Pearl & 
Company, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 71 Broadway, New York, is 
available. In this letter is found inter- 
esting information for investors. 

The Houseman Securities and Com- 
modities Review—This review is issued 
fortnightly for the investor desiring to 
keep posted and will be mailed upon re- 
quest to A. A. Housman & Company, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall street, New York. Ask for 
Circular F-M. 

The Columbia Plan—The Columbia 
Mortgage Company, 4 E. 43d street, 
New York, will furnish upon request a 
copy of this booklet setting forth a 
plan of investment in First Mortgage 
Bonds. 

The Business Outlook—A comprehen- 
sive study of present business condi- 
tions and the outlook for the future is 
published monthly by McDonnell « 
Company, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York, 
and will be furnished upon request for 
F-M-10. 

Unlisted Securities of Merit—The in- 
vestor who wishes to avail himself of 
information concerning unlisted securi- 
ties may do so by writing Frederic H. 
Hatch & Company, 74 Broadway, New 
York. 


Timely Investment Suggestions— 
Tobey & Kirk, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad St., 
New York, have prepared a comprehen- 
sive study of investment suggestions. 
Ask for booklet FM-10. : 
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New England, Its Curse 


and Cure 
(Continued from page 148) 


England center where it applies—you have 
it impressed upon you on all sides that the 
city is divided into two distinct racial and 
religious factions. 

Speaking broadly, High Finance and Big 
Business are controlled lock, stock and 
barrel by Protestants, by dyed-in-the-wool 
New Englanders who are extremely proud 
of their ancestors. 

Politics and city government are dom- 
inated quite as exclusively by Catholics, 
by the Irish, by immigrants or their 
descendants of much more recent arrival 
across the Atlantic. 


Said one gentleman of Irish blood: 


“The blue stockings tell us that we are 
not capable of taking part in the run- 
ning of our greatest enterprises, our larg- 
est banks or insurance companies or our 
railroads, But who brought about the 
criminal collapse of the New Haven and 
the Boston and Maine railroads, railroads 
serving the most populous section of the 
country where they should have been, not 
bankrupt, but the most profitable in the 
whole of America? Were the directors 
a lot of Irish Catholics? They were not. 
They were blue stockings, headed by J. P. 
Morgan, himself a blue stocking.” 


Two “Opposing Factions” 


Next read what a blue stocking had to 
say—and I think he said it in all sincer- 
ity : 

“It is a curious thing about the Irish 
Catholics that they seem to be able to rise 
only to a certain point in business. They 
can climb so far and then they seem to 
be incapable of going any farther. They 
have the political instinct very highly de- 
veloped, but not the business or financial 
instinet. There they cannot quite reach 
the top.” 

In Boston the newspapers do not cater 
to the citizens as citizens. Certain news- 
papers cater to Catholics, others to 
Protestants. I was told that one news- 
paper proprietor, after attaining financial 
success, was extremely anxious, although 
he was an Irishman, to have his family 
accepted by the blue stockings and that he 
instructed his society editor never to let 
the name of any Catholic family into the 
society columns. 

That sounds incredible, doesn’t it? But 
| picked up a book just issued by one of 
the newspapers catering to the Protestants 
and it frankly refers to the two “oppos- 
ing factions” into which the population of 
Boston is divided. “Opposing factions!” 
Think of it. Read these extracts from 
this pamphlet: 


“Metropolitan Boston’s population is 
livided into two-distinct groups. These 
ire not: primarily divisions of class or 
mass, of rich and poor, of native or for- 
eign. People of every rank and station 
are included in each of Boston’s two great 
groups of population. 

“The divisions are rather the result of 
heredity and tradition, culminating in the 
present widely separated preferences. 
These preferences are fostered still fur- 
ther by the interaction of natural racial, 
political and religious beliefs and preju- 
lices. Throughout the nearly three 

(Continued on page 187) 





Research and | 
Investment Stability — 


ie any technical and continuallygrow- 
ing business like that of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
there is a tendency towards certain in- 
creased costs which can be held to a 
minimum by technical research and de- 
velopment. Increasing complexity isthe 
natural result of increased demand and 
complexity in itself means greater 
expense. By new inventions and de- 
velopments, and the establishment of 
improvements of many sorts, more 
economical processes have been em- 
ployed and the value of the telephone 
service has been steadily increased 
without a corresponding increase in 
rates. 

For this purpose the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
maintains a department of research 
which is not paralleled by that of any 
other private enterprise, and which in- 
sures the stabilization of its business 
because each new need is met by a 
new development. 





‘The People’s 
Messenger” 
A. T. o& T. pays $9 per year dividends. 

It can be bought in the open market to 

yield about 7%.W rite for fullinformation. 











co 


“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


























Investment Opportunities 


Our April Bond Circular contains a well 
diversified list of securities, including 
United States Municipal, Canadian, 
Foreign Government and Electric Light 
and Power Bonds. 


These bonds have been carefully selected 
to meet the requirements of individual 
and institutional buyers and may be 
purchased to yield from 4.40% to 7.25%. 


Send for Circular F-510 


Haine, Webber & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
82 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Springfield Worcester Providence 
New York Hartford Chicago 
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How did Your 
GARTERS 
Look This 
Morning? 


You cannot look well-dressed 
unless you feel well-dressed. 
Fresh new garters feel so much 
better than outworn soiled ones. 
It is important to remember 
Bostons frequently to ensure a 
well-dressed appearance. 


BOSTON “WIDEWEBS” 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 


FT 





Style No. 2 Cooler. 


Style No. 1 Cooler. 
100 Ibs. ice capacity 


50 Ibs. ice capacity suit- 
able for about 20 men, suitable for 50to 60 men 
‘ $51.00 F.O.B. Buffalo. $66.00 F.0.B. Buffalo. 
IF at the end of thirty days you are not 
satisfied that Jewett Square Water Cool- 
ers increase the efficiency and contentment 
of your workers, return them. 
Jewett Square Water Coolers are con- 
nected with the regular city water system 
which makes them year round water dis- 
pensers; can be used in the cold weather 
without ice. They use 25% less ice than 
other drinking water coolers, because they 
take the ice in the cake and have cork 
insulated walls. 
~ THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 
28 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


JEWETT 


SQUARE WATER COOLER 
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terested in noticing how closely the 
business conditions in this country 
are reflected in similar conditions in other 
sections of the industrial world, espe- 
cially when the co:aparison can be made 
by means of the figures for exports of 


FF teres business executive will be in- 


- American machinery, so that it also shows 


where the greatest progress in manufac- 
turing is going on, and in some degree 
what countries are working hardest to 
produce those goods for themselves which 
they have been getting along without be- 
fore or have been buying from America 
or Europe, particularly from England or 
Germany. 

The facts, and the reasoning which they 
suggest, are too complicated for much 
comment in this column, but it is at least 


ay NEW MACHINES 
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was brought out by Mr. Rastall that the 
average American machine-tool builder, 
according to statistics for 1921, exports 
more than 20 per cent. of his product, so 
that the export business is likely to rep- 
resent for him the difference between 
prosperity and depression. His incentive 
for studying foreign markets and market- 
ing methods is therefore quite as strong as 
that of other manufacturers who are cus- 
tomers for his machines at home. 

A most interesting question in this con- 
nection is whether a machine which has 
been highly specialized for American fac- 
tury and labor conditions can be specialized 
in the same manner, perhaps as a single- 
purpose tool, for the very different condi- 
tions that may rule abroad; in China, 
for example. At present the answer has 
been given by selling mostly general-pur- 
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United States Exports of Industrial Machinery 
(In thousands of dollars—last three numerals omitted) 











1910 1913 1915 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Europe, except Balkans.... 14,148 .28,118 38,218 100,396 90,730 41,100 23,236 
Canada, Newfoundland, etc. 14,113 30,637 15,449 52,345 63,157 26,965 23,000 
NNO ofa a's, 54a 0506.54 aes 152 455 282 4,640 3,439 2,707 905 
ee 2,199 3,560 2,986 5,671 8,043 7,605 4,516 
1 reer ree 1,353 1,591 1,490 5,183 5.313 4,436 1,564 
Total Latin America..... 13,483 19,085 11,059 54561 88258 70,334 28,020 
Asia, except Asia Minor.. 3,666 4,610 3,777. 61,879 = 65,308 }3=55,598 31,036 
MON hid oa eae is aes 49,117 88,058 73,264 284,678 324,252 208,798 112,288 
% % % %o %o % % 
MEME 055 bic b bie ee sare oe acts 28.8 31.9 52.2 35.2 28.0 19.7 20.7 
IS so Guts Daten oxad 28.7 34.8 21.1 18.4 19.5 12.9 20.5 
WRN oh a cae 6 th cwaia ca kane 0.4 0.5 0.4 1.6 eS 1.3 0.8 
Pog |) ae 4.5 4.1 4.0 21 25 3.6 4.1 
NE eo A os Sia iets olaiaa raed 1.8 2.0 1.8 1.6 22 1.4 
Latin America...........; 27.5 21.2 15.1 19.2 272 33.7 24.9 
Re aioe pracecssa\Giicaik 7.4 5.7 Sz Zid 20.1 26.6 27.6 
clear that the world has awakened to a pose machinery in the less advanced 


general understanding of the causes for 
American superiority in rapid and econom- 
ical production of goods and is preparing 
to make use of power and machinery in 
ever increasing measure in order to catch 
up. And this again places the “white 
man’s burden” of eternal vigilance and 
progress a little more emphatically than 
before on the shoulders of American man- 
ufacturers and exporters. Through that 
greater intelligence in the designing, selec- 
tion, and utilization of machinery which 
longer experience must have secured for 
them, collectively, they must maintain 
their ability to lead,.on merit, in the home 
markets as well as abroad, despite high 
wages and without the artificial protection 
of customs duties. 

The figures referred to were. supplied 
at a recent meeting of mechanical en- 
gineers by W. H. Rastall, chief of the in- 
dustrial machinery division in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, and are reproduced in the 
accompanying table. While American 
builders of machinery, by selling abroad 
the very means for economical production 
and competition with America seem to 
have a longer leasehold on foreign trade 
than manufacturers of other goods can 
hope to maintain without special effort, it 


countries and production tools mainly in 
Europe. 

It will be noticed, in the table, that 
exports of machinery to Europe continue 
as high as before the war, or higher, but 
have dropped from 30 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. of the total American exports. As 
Europe, meaning England, Germany, 
France, and Belgium, is at the same time 
making frantic efforts to increase her own 
production of machinery, this relation 
gauges the intensity of the whole ma- 
chinery movement. 

Latin America has advanced to greater 
importance than Europe as a customer 
for American machines, and Asia—mainly 
Japan, Manchuria, China, Dutch East In- 
dies, and British India—is pressing Latin 
America closely. On the whole there is a 
great change which, in coming years, will 
place American goods abroad in competi- 
tion with much other merchandise produced 
with the aid of American machines. But 
all populations are increasing and demand- 
ing machine products as never before. All 
markets are expanding, and not least the 
American home market in the South, 
West, and everywhere; in Canada and 
Mexico. The game of industry and com- 
merce is simply getting bigger, keener, and 
more interesting. 
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New England, Its Curse and 
Cure 
(Continued from page 185) 
centuries of Boston’s existence these influ- 
ences have been at work. 

“That Boston newspaper publishers have 
realized the lines of demarcation between 
the two groups is evident by the deliberate 
fashion in which the various newspapers 
have appealed to the group they chose to 
serve. In no other large city is 
newspaper partisanship so strong. 

“The Boston newspaper situation is as 
clear as crystal to one who examines it. 
Admittedly, one man cannot serve two 
masters, no political chieftain may hon- 
estly serve two parties, no’ cleric may ade- 
quately serve two denominations. Neither 
may any Boston newspaper reach both of 
Boston’s opposed groups. 

“To attempt it means disaster. Boston 
newspaper history shows that those news- 
papers which have attempted it have speed- 
ily become impotent to influence either 
group, failed to be a factor and, in most 
cases, ceased to exist. 

“Three of the major papers, from a 
journalistic standpoint, have a similarity 
of appeal. 

“The —— ,’ (mentioning its own 
paper) “on the other hand, differs in almost 
every respect from these three papers. Its 
news emphasis, typographical appearance, 
editorial appeal and political , conviction 
identify its allegiance to the other group.” 

Is it astonishing that the growth of Bos- 
ton has not kept pace with the growth of 
other leading cities? For something like 
a century Boston was the leading port in 
the United States and for another half- 
century it was the second port. Every 
year it is slipping lower and lower down 
the list. The same is true of its place in 
the tables of population. 

But what of the future? 

Can this tendency be arrested? 

Can New England triumph over all its 
handicaps? 

Will it triumph over all its handicaps? 

I hope to discuss these questions in a 
later issue of “Forbes.” 








CIAINTENANCE OF 
EQUIPMENT 
23.20 CENTS 





TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS 
56.98 CENTS 
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_The above chart shows the distribu- 
tion of the railroad dollar for 1923. Out 
of every dollar received, 77.77 cents were 
consumed by operating expenses. This 
was divided into 36.98 cents for transpor- 
tation costs, 23.20 cents for maintenance 
Ot equipment, 12.92 cents for maintenance 
Ot way, and 4.66 cents for other expenses, 
including losses, traffic and general ad- 
Ministration. 


A glimpse of Chicago. 
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Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


Broad Views for 


Bond Buyers 


The great city with its 
expanding wealth of in- 
dustry, commerce and 
homes represents the tax- 
ing power which protects 
the purchaser of Munici- 
pal Bonds. 


A thorough study of a city’s 
financial standing always 
precedes the purchase of its 
bonds by The National City 
Company. Similar painstak- 





BONDS 


ing, study and care mark the 
selection of all bonds, of 
whatever kind, offered to in- 
vestors by this national 
organization. 


We invite you to make 
yourself known to us so that 
we can learn your investment 
requirements and be ready to 
advise you quickly and in- 
telligently when a new issue 
desirable for you to own is 


offered. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











Truth of Stock Tape 


A new book that every investor 
and trader should have. Four books 
under one cover, giving practical 
rules and methods for successful 
trading in stocks, cotton and grain. 
Enables you to see what others do 
not see, to see before they see and 
act in time to make profits. Price 
$10.00 prepaid. Ask for Book C. 
Descriptive literature free. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York 








STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 


valuable condensed sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 
Members Consetiéated Btoek Buch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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Manuscript Writers Wanted 
Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 











E serve those who are in need of 
accurate, up-to-date and guaranteed 
mailing lists. Every list compiled to 
fit the individual needs of our client. 
Standard charge: $3.75 per thousand names. 
Further information and particulars free on 
request. Addressing and Mailing Service. 


Please mention Forbes Magazine 
The Blue Bird Service 
Baltimore, Md. 





954 Forrest Street 
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You Can Have 


$600 a Year 


regular income through our 
convenient and _ practical 
Partial Payment Plan. 


By an initial payment of $40 
and the systematic invest- 
ment of only $20 a month, 
you accumulate over $10,- 
000 in twenty-one years 
practically doubling the 
money you pay in. 

We offer only sound, in- 
come-paying securities such 
as issues of the big Middle 
West Utilities Company and 
its subsidiaries. 


Send for free booklet, 
“A Sound Method 
of Building Capital.” 


Ask for Pamphlet C-21 


AWBickmore é{p 


jl] BROADWAY, N.Y. 
































DIVIDENDS 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


39TH CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVI- 
DEND ON FIRST PREFERRED STOCK. 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid by check on May 15, 1924, 
to shareholders of record at close of business 
on April 30, 1924. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


Twelve Months to December 31, 1923. 


III on bb isckac086 60 cceveceses $39,971,743 
Ue NE ON 0. oo ks ibn tcececsicse 16,478,332 
Surplus for Preferred Stock after prior 

charges and depreciation.............. 6,756,294 
Dividends paid on Preferred Stock..... 3,362,447 
Earned per share of Preferred Stock.... 12.44 


Earned per share of Common Stock.. 10.25 
Dividends paid 15th February, May, 
August and November. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
10% STOCK DIVIDEND 


A stock dividend of 10% was declared on 
March 5, 1924, by the Board of Directors of this 
company, payable in common stock to holders of 
preferred and common stock of record at the 
close of business on May 2, 1924. Certificates 
covering said stock dividend will be mailed on 
May 21, 1924. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, April 23, 1924. 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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DIGEST of? 


CORPORATION 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Reports 
earnings equivalent to $5.91 a share on 
the common for 1923, compared with 
$4.05 a share for 1922. 

American Locomotive Co.—Earnings 
for first quarter of 1924 were in excess 
of dividend requirements for the period, 
according to President Fletcher. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Offi- 
cially denied rumors to the effect that 
dividend on preferred would be passed. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—For first quarter of 1924 reports earn- 
ings equivalent to $2.88 a share, com- 
pared with $2.85 a share for same period 
in 1922. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—For 12 months ended February re- 
ports net income of $3,364,942, com- 
pared with $2,005,812 for previous year. 
Dividend on 6 per cent. participating 
preferred stock was increased from $1 
to $1.50 quarterly. 

American Woolen Co.—Boston ad- 
vices to “Journal of Commerce” stated 
that company’s mills are operating on 
an average of about 60 per cent. of 
capacity, the woolen mills at 75 per 
cent. and the worsted plants at about 
50 per cent. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—The 
Flintcote Co., manufacturers of multi- 
type asphalt shingles, will become ex- 
clusive selling agents in the United 
States and Canada for Anaconda cop- 
per shingles. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
—Earned $15.43 a share on common in 
1923, against $12.42 a share in 1922. 
Filed application to increase authorized 
capital stock $100,000,000, to $481,000,- 
000, of which $350,000,000 would be 
common. No stock dividend is con- 
templated, it was announced. 

Brunswick - Balke-Collender Co. — 
Earned $17.63 a share in 1923; 1922, 
$18.17, 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—For 
1923, reports a deficit of $321,248, com- 
pared with a deficit of $434,948 for 1922. 

Central Leather Co.—Reports a defi- 
cit of $309,618 for first quarter of 
1924, compared with a surplus of $1,- 
490,977 for same period in 1923. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
—For 11 months ended Nov. 30, 1923, 
reports net deficit of $584,191, which 
compares with a deficit of $5,672,421 for 
same period of 1922, 

Cities Service Co.—Earnings on the 
common in 1923 were equivalent to 
$18.28 a share on the average stock 
outstanding. This compares with $14.88 
a share earned in 1922. 

Consolidated Textile Corp—Four 
mills of the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
a subsidiary, have been closed until 
business conditions improve. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Resumed 
payments on the common stock by 
declaration of 20 cents a share. i 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—H. S. 
Wilkinson, chairman, is quoted by 
Dow, Jones & Co. as stating that the 
Syracuse plants are operating around 
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90 .per cent. and have a larger volume 
of unfilled orders than a year ago. 

Delaware & Hudson Co.—Reports 
net income of $4,711,699 for 1923, 
against a deficit of $476,000 for 1922. 

Brooklyn - Manhattan Transit Corp. 
(B. R. T.)—Declared an initial divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable May 15 to stoc« of rec- 
ord May 1. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (of N. J.)— 
Was ordered by Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease conspiring to restrain 
the competition in the manufacture and 
sale of positive raw cinematograph 
film stock and to cease to maintain 
and extend its monopoly in the dis- 
tribution and sale of such film stock 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Re- 
ports earnings of $522,000 for first quar- 
ter of 1924. 

Ford Mctor Co.—Total production 
during March of domestic and _for- 
eign plants was 198,188 cars, trucks, 
tractors and Lincolns, against 186,141 
for February and 183,502 for January. 

General Electric Co.—Received an 
order from the Government for four 
waterwheel driven generators for the 
power house under construction at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

General Motors Corp.—Negotiations 
are reported being carried on which 
might result in a definite offer by Gen- 
eral Motors to acquire the 240,000 (40 
per cent.) common shares of Fisher 
Body Corp. held outside of the Gen- 
eral Motors Treasury. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Earned $13.55 
a share on the common in 1923, com- 
pared with $14.29 a share for the previ- 
ous year. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
—Earned $1.76 a share in 1923, com- 
pared with 2 cents a share for the 
previous year. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co— 
Employees receiving less than $3,000 
annually have been asked to submit to 
a wage reduction of 5 per cent., effec- 
tive July 1. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Passed 
the quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
due May 15, on the 8 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Co—Earned 
$7.08 a share in 1923, compared with a 
deficit in 1922. 

Loew’s, Inc-—Announced merger oi 
Metro Pictures Corp., a_ subsidiary, 
Goldwyn Pictures Corp., and the Louis 
B. Mayer Co., into’ a new company. 
to be known as the Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures Corp. Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tions, it was stated, would release its 
pictures through the new  cempany. 
The amalgamation greatly increases the 
already large number of _ theatres 
owned, controlled or operated by Mar- 
cus Loew. 

Market Street Railway—For firs! 
quarter cf 1924 reports net income of 
$378,070; same period 1923, $360,094. 

Martin-Parry Corp.—Declared a quar- 
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terly dividend of $1 a share, payable 
June 1 to stock of record May 15. The 
company had been paying quarterly 
dividends of 75 cents each since June 
1, 1923, prior to which 50 cents was 
paid. 

Miami Copper Co.—Earned $3.08 a 
share in 1923; 1922, $2.64 a share. 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Co.—Reports 
net income of $121,346 for 1923, against 
a deficit of $1,413,712 for 1922. 

National Biscuit Co—For quar- 
ter ended Mar. 31, reports net profits 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$1.23 a share on the common, com- 
pared with $1.16 a share in correspond- 
ing period of 1923. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Earned $1.05 a share in 1923, against 
nothing in 1922. 

New York Dock Co.—Reports oper- 
ating income of $990,894 for 1923, com- 
pared with $1,025,414, for 1922. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. | 


—Reports earnings equivalent to $5.16 a 
share on common:in 1923, against $3.84 
in 1922. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—For first 
quarter of 1924, reports earnings equi- 


valent to $3.06 a share on the common, — 


compared with $3.65 a share for same 
period in 1923. 


Schulte Retail Stores Corp—D. A. 
Schulte, president, said that earnings 
for first quarter of 1924 showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the correspond- 
ing period of 1923 and sales ran 10 per 
cent. ahead. Deal with United Cigar 
Stores Co. of America is still pending. 


Sinclair Consolidated Corp.—Reports 
a deficit, after dividends, of $11,831,220 
for 1923. This compares with a sur- 
plus of $10,228,266 earned in 1922. 

Southern California Edison Co—Was 
granted permission to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred, Series B, stock, the proceeds to 
be used for the construction of new 
generating plants. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Declared regular 
quarterly dividends on common and 
preferred stocks and an extra dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the common. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Judge Gary, in dis- 
cussing the question of dividends at 
annual meeting, said that policy of the 
-orporation is to be prudent, careful, 
(0 look way ahead, and be prepared 
for all eventualities. 

Utah Copper Co.—Earned $6.44 a 
share in 1923, before depletion, against 
$1.03 a share in 1922. 

Utah Securities Corp—Reports net 
earnings of $4,256,239 for 12 months 
ended March 31, compared with $4,622,- 
74 for previous year. 

Wabash Railway Co—For 1923 re- 
orts earnings equivalent to $2.64 
share on the common, compared with 
nothing in the previous year. 

Wilson & Co.—At annual meeting, V. 

Skipworth, vice-president, said the 
ompany is not going into hands of 
receivers and progress is being made 
in the financial situation. He stated 
that Mr. Wilson is working on a new 
an which might be as good as the 
one blocked by the intervention of 
©wiit & Co., after being agreed to by 
the Officers of the company and_ the 
2ankers. “Business is sound,” Mr. 
><ipworth said, “and the company is 
making money.” 


D. 
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HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in 1923, showed increase in gross earnings at 21.1 
per cent over 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for 1923 was 21.9 per cent greater 
than. for the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1923, especially as they em- 
phasize materially increased revenues. 


Last year 
Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.95 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.45 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $11.62 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have 
an investment of 192 million dollars in physical 


properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 


the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Another Reason 
Why 
Proudfits 
Profits 


Proudfit transfer binders 


have no backs. Thus their 
capacity is as large as you 
care to order. This saves 
frequent purchase of addi- 
tional transfer binders. 
Sheets, singly or by dozens, 
can be inserted or removed 
in a few seconds. No mat- 
ter how full, there is no 
crowding. 


Write for booklet telling of 
a dozen time saving fea- 
tures—or for a demonstrator 
to call and show you. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
13 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Read these four 
pages of facts 


For a quick and convincing an- 
swer to the question, “Is the South 
a good investment field?” read this 
little four-page folder. It tells just 
how far the South has progressed 
in industrial development, and in- 
dicates future development, based 
on proven natural resources. At 
the same time it shows why 
Southern interest rates are some- 
what higher than in many other 
sections. 

Miller Bonds, paying up to 7% interest, 
are a safe, tested method of investing in 
the South on first mortgage security. 
Every issue is secured by an income- 
earning building, and no issue ever de- 
layed a day in paying interest or princi- 
pal. Write today for the folder, “Why 


the South Offers Investment Opportu- 
nities.” 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1010 Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Progressive Industrial Cities of South 
Report Record Building Growth 


By R. C. Maxwell 


HE “Dynamo of Dixie” is not, as its 

name would seem to indicate, a me- 
chanical device for creating energy. It is, 
on the contrary, the rather unusual name 
by which the City of Chattanooga identi- 
fies itself. The aggressiveness of the city 
officials would seem to warrant the ap- 
pellation and the civic organizations fairly 
radiate energy. They long ago realized 
that manufacturing contributed to the pros- 
perity of a community. Knowing this, 
therefore, they went after industrial 
projects. The advantages of the city as 
an industrial center were explained to all 
those who it was thought might be in- 
terested in locating in Chattanooga or 
whose business was such that locating there 
would greatly benefit the company or in- 


‘dustry concerned. 


At the present time dozens, yes, even 
hundreds, of new firms are situated in or 
near the city. The result of this expansion 
has been a relatively large increase in 
population, the approximate percentage be- 
ing 29.8 during the ten-year period from 
1910 to 1920. The demand for housing 
kept pace and recently several new real 
estate additions were opened up. One of 
these sections is situated east of Missionary 
Ridge and is building up very rapidly. 
The Glenwood Section, North Chattanooga 
and Riverview are also being built up. 
There is considerable agitation for new 
boulevards runaing out of the city to tap 
all of the sections mentioned, one of these 
being a boulevard eighty feet wide, to 
connect with the Cherokee Trail and the 
road to Signal Mountain. 


While M. C. K., who writes about auto- 
motive transportation for “Forbes” may 
claim that the writer is “grabbing his stuff,” 
nevertheless, it must be mentioned here 
that the automobile has made it possible 
for the citizens to move away from the 
more congested districts and locate on the 
many picturesque hills which surround 
Chattanooga. Therefore, no trouble has 
been experienced in settling these sections. 


Rapid Growth of Memphis 


Memphis is another fast growing city 
and it is stated that more than three hun- 
dred new concerns began business there 
last year. One of the main reasons for 
this increase is the fact that Memphis has 
many arteries of travel and transportation. 
Also the fact that the only bridges span- 
ning the Mississippi River south of St. 
Louis are located here. Ten trunk rail- 
road lines serve the city as well as a direct 
water route to the gulf. With all these 
is it any wonder that Memphis has the 
largest cotton inland market in the world; 
more than 2,000,000 bales being drawn 
from the surrounding territory? It may 
sound startling, but one of the cotton 
warehouses covers eighty-two city blocks. 
Nor is this all. More hardwood lumber is 
marketed, more cottonseed products are 
produced in Memphis than in any other 
city in the country. 

During the ten-year period from 1910 
to 1920 population increased 23.8 per 
cent. A more recent survey indicates 


an increase of about 30 per cent. over 
the figures reported at the close of 1920, 
This increase gives Memphis a popula- 
tion of approximately 200,000. After 
thinking for a moment about the per- 
centages of increase one does not won- 
der when shown figures which reveal a 
tremendous rise in the value of building 
permits during the last three years. 

The year 1922 saw permits issued for 
construction costing upwards of $20,883,- 
008 as contrasted with $9,377,025 the 
previous year. Atlanta and Dallas moved 
ahead of Memphis during 1923, although 
the latter practically maintained its previous 
year’s record with a total of $19,545,980. 
So far this year the value of the permits 
issued is about $1,000,000 in excess of that 
reported for the first quarter of 1923. The 
indications are that Memphis will equal, 
if not surpass, her 1922 record. 


Louisville’s Claim to Fame 


Tutning northward once more, we find 
that Louisville, situated on the Ohio River 
and served by nine trunk line railroads, is 
a city of widely diversified manufacturing 
interests. One is calmly informed by proud 
residents that fourteen of the plants lead 
all competitors in the field “South of the 
River,” and that seven others are the larg- 
est of their kind in the United States. 
Furthermore, they are prepared to show 
that eighteen additional institutions located 
in or near the city, are the largest in the 
world insofar as the manufacture of their 
respective products is concerned. This ar- 
ray of “World’s -largest” would satisfy 
most progressive communities, but not so 
Louisville. She can lay claim to further 
fame. 

The internationally known Churchill 
Downs, long famous for its racing meets, 
is located here. When the season opens 
thousands of people come from far-flung 
areas to attend the turf classic. These 
thousands, together with other thousands 
who attend the many conventions or come 
to see the various points of national in- 
terest, create a great demand for hotel 
accommodations. The demand far exceeds 
the supply. This, too, in the face of a 
record volume of construction during the 
past two years. 
was $17,000,000 for the year 1923 alone. 

Construction so far this year has been 
progressing satisfactorily, but not much 
relief, so far as hotel accommodations are 
concerned, will be afforded. This for the 
reason that most of the permits are for 
homes and industrial projects. There is 
one eighteen-story hotel now being erected, 
but this does not by any means fill the 
need for additional rooms. 





The nation’s rent bill is climbing, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
In the four months prior to March 15 
the rent increase was three per cent., 
and in the twelve months before March 
15 the increase averaged nine per cent. 


For the country, home rents are now 


about 85 per cent. higher than in 1914. 


The total estimated value © 
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Frederick H. Ecker, first vice-president 

the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
has been nominated for president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, to succeed Irving T. Bush. 

\W. S. Knudson, president and general 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany was elected a director and vice-pres- 
ident of the General Motors Corporation. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway elected 
A. C. Needles president to succeed N. D. 
Maher, who retires under the company’s 
pension regulations. 

Fr. L. Burns was elected president of 
Burns Bros., Inc., succeeding his father, 
Michael F. Burns. 

Robert G. Elbert was elected a director 
of the Ajax Rubber Co. Edward L. 
Fries, secretary-treasurer, was made a 
vice-president. 

F. L. Peisach, of Kennedy & Company, 
New York, has left for a five weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to Europe. 

Seward Prosser, chairman of the board 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York, was made an officer of the Legion 
of Honor of France. Mr. Prosser was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in 1918. 

John D. Mansfield, who recently became 
associated with the Maxwell-Chrysler or- 
ganization, has been elected president and 
general manager of the Maxwell-Chrysler 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Edward F. Hayes and George N. Lind- 
say have been elected vice-presidents and 
members of the executive committee of 
Blair & Co., Inc., New York. 

O. E. Mitchell, auditor, and John Han- 
cock, general attorney, of the Texas Pa- 
cific Coal and Oil Company, have been 
elected directors. 

William A. Thompson was elected vice- 
president of the National Surety Co. 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
Ansco Photo-Products, Inc. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Charles H. Bird, deceased, was 
sold to Joseph M. Adrian, Jr., for $82,000. 


Charles W. Higley was elected presi- 
dent of the Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to succeed the late R. Emory War- 
held. 

The General Refractories Company has 
increased the membership of its board of 
directors from twelve to fifteen. The new 
members are B. Dascon Coleman, A. A. 
Corey, Jr., and R. A. MacDonald. 


John Sherman Hoyt was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
\merican Car & Foundry Company to suc- 
ceed Colonel H. Rieman Duval, deceased. 


George P. Morrow, president of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, has been elected 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Standard Milling Company. 


The following were elected directors 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany: Charles Clifton, Walter P. Cooke, 
G. M. Dahl, Joseph G. Dudley, Myron 
E. Forbes, Lewis G- Harriman, John C. 
Jay, Jr, J. H. McNulty, Roland L. 
O’Brien, C. J. Schmidlapp, Albert D. 
Sikes, Carlton M. Smith and Albert 
Strauss, 
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Columbia Mortgage Company 
100 Columbia Mortgage Bldg., 
4 East 43rd St., New York City 


latest booklet about ‘““The Columbia Plan.” I can in- 
vest $_____a month. How soon will I havea yearly 
income of $1200? of $ 





$100 a month 


EvErYONE knows that statistics show 8 out 
of 10 men are dependent upon relatives or 
charity at 65. Yet so few people do anything 
about it, because it seems impossible without 
downright deprivation to gain the freedom of 
real economic independence—a steady income 
—from an average salary. 


This May Surprise You, Too 


Many people are astonished to learn that $100 a month, 
invested in 64% First Mortgage Bonds under the 
Columbia Plan will, with interest reinvested, pay itself 
back to you in eleven years at the rate of $1200 a year 
—forever. And you will have a principal of $19,000 
without additional investment. 


Under the Columbia Plan you can start with as little 
as $10 a month and get the same fundamental first 
mortgage security that the biggest investors do. And 
even these smaller amounts build up a capital reserve 
remarkably fast. 


Take stock of yourself and if you are not getting ahead 
financially invest two cents now and mail the attached 
coupon. It will bring by return mail the Columbia Plan 
for Independence. 


This tested method relieves you of your worries about 
the future. Once started you can watch your capital 
building up—and surprisingly soon the interest earned 
will help to swell the total. Just how is described in 
our latest 32 page booklet sent gratis now. 


CocumsiA MorTGAGE COMPANY 
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Forbes Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and 
Business 


B. C. Forbes’ great book, 
“Forbes Epigrams,” is a 
gem. We are enthusiastic 
about it. You will be too. 

Not a mere book this— 
but the entire philosophy 
and psychology of life and 
business bound in book form. 
In it you will find the wis- 
dom of the ages — and 
thoughts that lead to great- 
est happiness and riches. 


There are volumes of 
thought in each Epigram —- 
they are so direct, so fear- 
less, so pithy, so full, so 
complete. 


Each Epigram is live, red- 
blooded, human; _ radiates 
good cheer, optimism, en- 
couragement, inspiration, 
ideals and ideas. You will 
refer to “Forbes Epigrams”’ 
time and time again. You 
will quote from it. You will 
talk about it. 


You will want “Forbes 
Epigrams.” Every subscrib- 
er to Forbes Magazine will 
want “Forbes Epigrams.” 
Order your copy now! Send 
no money. We will send you 
a copy on five day’s ap- 
proval, at our risk. At the 
end of five days, you either 
return the book, at our ex- 
pense, or remit $2.00 in full 
payment. 


Merely fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


Fill in and Mail To-Day 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Se Sree copies of FORBES 
EPIGRAMS on five days’ approval. I 
will either return them to you within 
five days after I receive them or I will 
remit $2 as payment in full for each copy. 
IE rdstodak@ative.ks 49saieaa-<ieisiwiissceics waneeet 
era 47 acomeamieeaeasaaweneee 
NN 5 os cx cencabacenecucseeaee 
ee ee 
5-10-24 
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F ALL industrial societies the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development 
would seem to have the most com- 
fortable task on hand, as the whole world 
is moving in the direction of its declared 
purpose with all possible speed and noth- 
ing could stop it. So as to meet with 
a little resistance, this society has now 
picked up the cause of the electric storage 
battery truck, advocating its superiority 
over gasoline trucks on short-haul, fre- 
quent-stop, delivery routes. As its argu- 
ments are substantial and likely to sharpen 
the competition between the two. types of 
vehicle, they may have the salutary effect 
of compelling makers of gasoline trucks 
to fit their output better for work in the 
threatened field, and for slow transporta- 
tion work generally. And the electric 
vehicle interests, on the other hand, may 
find it useful in the contest for business 
to remove the main hindrance to more 
extensive adoption of the storage battery 
vehicle system, as. could be done if nearly- 
exhausted batteries could be exchanged for 
fully charged ones as freely and expedi- 
tiously as gasoline can be bought. Their 
weight could then also be somewhat re- 
duced. But the required organization 
would of course be a very big affair, or 
else it would have been effected long ago. 


Cost of Speed 


The problem of producing gasoline 
trucks which can be operated profitably at 
low speeds, and almost on an equality 
with horses in this respect; is perhaps the 
very largest that confronts the 120 truck 
manufacturers. The speed gospel which 
has been preached for twenty years does 
not fit all conditions in which trucks are 
needed. The greater amount of work that 
can be done in one day by drivers and 
helpers if a truck is speedy is not always 
decisive, economically. The survival of 
electric trucks and horses would show that 
to be true, if it were doubted.’ 

The speed and long-distance arguments 
were advanced in the first place because 
no other ones would hold good, at the 
high cost of construction and maintenance 
which were unavoidable at the time. If it 
had not been considered necessary to con- 
struct trucks with chassis greatly resem- 
bling those of ordinary motor cars, a much 
cheaper construction suited only for low 
speeds might have been developed first, 
and high-speed trucks could have followed 
later. On general principles this would 
have been the better way of working out 
the heavy transportation problem. 

In everything but wages the speed costs 
more than it gains. First cost and up- 
keep could both be radically reduced in 
a truck of large capacity intended for a 
maximum of 5 miles per hour and much 
less on hills or bad roads. It is also 
mostly the speed of heavy vehicles that 
destroys costly roads. 

The present road program of the United 
States calls for the completion/ of about 
200,000 miles of good highway. In addition, 
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this country has almost three million miles 
of roads which are slightly improved but 
on which there is always some traffic, both 
light and heavy, which has to be done and 
cannot be done economically with motor 
trucks that are built for the ordinary 
motor truck speeds and to withstand the 
racking strains and stresses which these 
speeds cause. 


Slow Roads Prevail 


The more the country develops the more 
the necessary traffic on roads of this class 
will increase, and either they will all have 
to be improved to fit them for high-speed 
vehicles—at a cost that cannot even be 
contemplated—or the traffic on them will 
have to be slow. Nearly all trucking be- 
tween town and country begins or ends 
on roads of this kind. Their. condition 
limits. the load for the better roads, too, 
over which another part of the work is 
done. The wages for drivers in this class 
of traffic are not so high that economy 
depends mainly on exploiting time, and 
they can be lower when the responsibilities 
which high speed imposes on drivers are 
dispensed with. And this is the last field 
in which the use of electric trucks in com- 
petition with gasoline trucks could be con- 
sidered. 

Manufacturers of gasoline trucks have 
every inducement to protect the business 
that begins on slow roads by beginning to 
turn out, on a large scale and as soon as 
possible, such vehicles with which slow 
transportation can be done at low cost. 
It is then likely to be found that more 
than half of the work in towns and cities 
can also be performed with the slow 
trucks more cheaply than with fast trucks 
and more cheaply than with electric stor- 
age battery trucks or horses. Hundreds 
of engineers when directly charged with 
the problem can tell the manufacturers 
and financiers how to proceed with design 
and construction. 


New Trade’s Wants 


The South is opening up for the truck 
market but has few roads. In South 
America and Mexico the situation is sim- 
ilar. The railroads which are experiment- 
ing with motor trucks to replace local 
freighting on branch lines and have to 
work their plans out with the roads as 
they are from day to day, are bound to 
choose trucks fit for slow roads and slow 
work in the end. And Asia which now 
absorbs one-fifth of American machinery 
exports, quadrupling her purchases in this 
line since the war, should also be ready 
to buy trucks, if she could get any suited 
for the conditions of the East. But the 
East does not hustle. The repair facilities 
are far between. The slow mechanical 
vehicle—in which stresses of wear are re- 
duced much more than the speed is re- 
duced—is the natural one for the Orient, 
and probably for most parts of Europe 
and Africa as well—M. C. K. 
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Labor and Wages 








HE Department of Labor in its sur- 
7 vey for March reports generally good 
employment conditions throughout the 
country. In some of the New Eng- 
land States conditions were affected 
adversely by slackness in the shoe and 
textile industries, but in practically all 
other states there was an excellent de- 
mand for labor. In New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Illinois and other 
manufacturing states, labor employ- 
ment has been stimulated by high rate 
production in steel, machinery and 
allied trades and in agricultural states 
good weather conditions have caused 
a demand for farm workers. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported a 
shortage of farm labor on April 1, the 
estimate placing supply at 92 per cent. 
of demand. A year ago supply was 88 
per cent. of demand. 

Specific developments in the labor 
and wages situation recently have been: 
notification by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, to em- 
ployees that they are expected to stand 
a 5 per cent. reduction in wages, ef- 
fective July 1. The reduction will bring 
the wage scale back to that in opera- 
tion two years ago. At that time a 
decrease of 10 per cent. was accepted 
in order to keep the company out of 
the hands of a receiver, but last June 
wages were increased 5 per cent. and 
it is this increase which the company 
asks the men to relinquish. Insufficient 
revenues from a 5-cent fare is given as 
the company’s reason. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on April 15 had a total 
of 211,782 employees, a reduction of 
1,271 during the month. A year ago 
there were 232,718 workers on the pay- 
roll. This report would indicate that 
the extraordinary maintenance work 
that has been under way for the last 
two years is nearing completion and 
in the future the payroll will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

About 500,000 coal miners in the 
Scranton district have been thrown out 
of employment by independent opera- 
tors closing down because of the over- 
stocked market. A number of the col- 
lieries have been shut down for an in- 
definite period. Union workers in a 
number of the steel mills in Youngs- 
town districts will seek important wage 
advances at the annual. conference in 
june between employers and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
lin Workers, in Atlantic City. Pud- 
dlers and finishers will ask an increase 
of about 45 per cent. Sheet steel and 
tinplate workers will ask for an increase 
Or approximately 56 per cent. About 
25,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union in Chicago 
have won the negotiations they have 
been carrying on with their employers 
to have present wages continued until 
1925. Many eastern railroads are an- 


SIGNIFICANT 








ticipating a demand for increased wages 
on the part of shopmen when their 
present contract expires about July 1. 
It is thought the increase asked for 
will amount to from 2 to 3 cents an 
hour. No formal demands have been 
made on any of the roads except the 
Southern and the Mobile & Ohio. The 
‘50 employees of the Vaccum Oil Com- 
pany’s Bayonne plant who _ recently 
went on strike have returned without 
the 10 per cent. wage increase de- 
manded, but with other concessions, in- 
cluding a definite sick and death bene- 
ht plan. 


| _Money and Banking | 


Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 














2 weeks 


Latest ago Year ago 
Gold Reserve ..$3,113,890 $3,103,446 $3,084,569 
Bills disc. ..... 472,843 29, 597 
Earn, Assets.... 887,613 996,119 1,104,489 
Notes in cir.... 1,940821 1,981,638 2.222.588 
Deposits ..... 2,000,856 2,055,067 1,908,543 
as cukon 81.6% 19.38% 77.0% 


AN increase of over $10,000,000 in the 
«gold reserve, and a decrease of 
over $40,000,000 in notes in actual cir- 
culation and a drop of about $55,000,000 
in deposits during the last two weeks 
have resulted in a gain of 2.3 points 
in the Federal Reserve System’s ratio 
to 81.6 per cent. The New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, during the last two 
weeks, showed a gain in its ratio from 
82.2 per cent. to 90.8 per cent. The 
upturn came about mainly through a 
gain of almost $80,000,000 in gold re- 
serves of this bank. The result of the 
improved position of both the New Yor 
district and the ‘total system has been 
easier money rates. The range of 
money rates in New York during the 
last two weeks has been as follows: 


N. Y. Money Market 


High Low  Last>* 
ist od 4A%o 3%2% 4% 
Time, 60-90 days4%-% 4%-% 44-% 
Co. Pa. 4-6 mo..4%-% 4%-% 44-% 
Bank, Accept....4 3% 3% 
Redi. Rate..:..... 44 4 4 


The N. Y. Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate was cut to 4 per cent, May 1. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its 
monthly bulletin for April states that 
since the opening of the year over 
$100,000,000 of gold has been imported 
into this country, and the total for the 
period exceeded the first quarter of 1922 
or 1923. Between March, 1921, and 
March, 1924, the monetary stock of gold 
in the United States increased by 
$1,400,000,000. During the last year the 
increase in the gold stock was much 
larger than the increase in the gold 
holdings of the Reserve Banks since 
the larger portion of the gold received 
from abroad during the year was added 
to circulation rather than to the re- 
serves of the Reserve Banks. 






insurance 
against 
check raisers 


You pay 
nothing - 
for it— 


positive protection 
against check raisers 


VERY WHERE banks are offering 
depositors this triple safeguard 
against the check raiser. Because 
these clever crooks are an ever-present 
menace—a serious one. Check frauds 
cost this country more than fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year, authorities estimate! 


Positive protection is a necessity. 


And here is positive protection for which 
you pay nothing. It does not depend 
upon chemical or mechanical devices, 
which are good—but which the master- 
crook often finds a way to beat. 


Super-safety INSURED Bank Checks 
are made of the world’s safest paper— 
and are protected by The William J. 
nema International Detective Agency, 
ne. - 


But to make your protection absolute, 
they automatically insure -you for 
$1000 — against loss by fraudulent 
alteration. This insurance is carried by 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company—one of the strongest in 
America, with over $19,000,000 in assets. 
Your bank can furnish these checks 
without cost to you. Ask today. 

Free copy of an interesting book about 
check crooks, written by the famous 
detective Burns, will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon. Mail it today. 


TY 
sare 
rT be 
pi a 
pan 
THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BURNS BOOK 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 405 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Please send me free copy of Wm. J. Burns’ book: 
“Experiences with Check Raisers.” 


ORs SU ibn OTGN SERIES ERLE ET REEBOK ks 


CROSS CHE SMESOSEODO SECC SL OEES OCC COCO 


MD MI iviig 5.00 6 cans s slasaese ka dns bas 
Please write plainly. Use margin if necessary. 
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Closing The Books 


Use the Date that Suits You Best 


Habit is a wonderful saver of mental effort. But 
too close adherence to habit in business limits 
efficiency by shutting off initiative. 


This is particularly true in the adherence of gen- 
eral business to the habit of following a fixed 
date for closing the so-called “‘fiscal’’ year. 


The best date for closing the books and preparing 
financial statements for the “‘fiscal’’ year is when 
business is in its most liquid condition—when 
bank loans and other liabilities are lowest, ac- 
counts receivable reduced, and, especially, when 
the inventory is at a minimum. 


The most logical date for closing your “fiscal” 
year is that time when your business is logically 
over for the twelve months—when stocks are 
lowest—when prices are normal—when selling is 
not being forced—when you are not buying 
heavily—when profits can be most accurately 
determined—when your accounting department 
isnot working nights, or your bank is not burdened 
with December 3lst reports. In other words, 
close your books when your business is most 
naturally through with the rush of your year, 
when proper time and attention can be given, 
and your public accountants can serve you best. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND OETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 8ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 9168 MUNSEY BLOG., WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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One of the provisions of the McFad. 
den National Bank Bill adopted by the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur. 
rency, is permission for national banks 
to engage in branch banking within 
the limit of the cities in which they are 
located, in the event that the population 
is 100,000, or more. Another provision 
of the bill is that a state bank cannot 
become a stockholder of a Federal Re. 
serve Bank except upon condition that 
it shall relinquish any branches which 
it may have established beyond the cor. 
porate limits of the municipality in 
which the parent bank is located. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY Established _ 
apiinael ENNEDY & CO. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE scnttteiead aa ah ak te % 


New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 74 BROADWAY 
Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- NEW YORK CITY 
vertising, Report ting, Saleemansite, \ 
i ration, an ! 
en aes who wish to ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 


ined fi tudent: ho must * ns 
pag A gy Bh Investment Suggestio 


istrati ore than 10,000 stu- P 
a gel ec application A copy of this month’s market 
should be made now for admission Sep- letter, contains a diversified list 


tember 2, 1924. ; . 
oe of high-grade investments which 


— otoconia we will gladly mail on request, 


Philadelphia, Pa. without obligation. 
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4/1/24 3/1/24 4/1/23 
Dun’s.. .. ....186.780 190.741 193.087 
Bradstreet’s .. 12.6594 12.9857 13.9300 


a commodity prices during 
April showed more stability than 
has prevailed in any month of the cur- 
rent year. The indexes prepared on a 
weekly basis show a net loss of less 
than one per cent., and for one week 
there was actually a slight gain over 
the preceding week. Merchants and 
manufacturers have taken heart over 
this showing as indicating a temporary 
end, at least, to the process of defla- 
tion that has been in progress for the 
last year. 


Copper is slightly stronger and the 
outlook for a further rally is encourag- 
ing. Steel is holding firmly, although 
there has been shading in the prices for 
certain products. Reports have been 
current that substantial cuts for steel 
bars, plates and shapes is to be looked 
for soon, but the head of the Steel Cor- 
poration denies any change in the gen- 
eral schedule is contemplated. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago, 
are shown in the following table: 


2 w’ks Year 

Latest~ Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red. 1.24% 1.21% 1.25% 
Corn, No. 2 yel.... 97 9714 1.02% 
Oats, No. 2 white. 59 - 58%  .57 
Flour, Minn....... 6.40 6.40 7.45 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio. .15 15% 11% 

Sugar, gran....... 08 .084 10% 
Lard, Midw...... 11.30 11.35 11.85 
Pork, mess......-. 25.25 25.25 28.00 
Beef, family..... 21.00 21.00 22.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila... 24.25 2450 33.50 


Steel, Pitts....... 40.00 40.00 45.00 
SS” er 8.00 8.35 8.00 © 
eee 13.35 13.30 16.50 
; ere Bue as 48.95 50.50 44.00 
Cotton, mid....... 29.90 31.65. 28.85 
Printcloths ...... 06% 063% 07% 








| Railroads 


A TOTAL of 172 bills and resolutions 

proposing new railroad legislation, 
or the repeal of laws now in effect, has 
been introduced in Congress, which 
began its sessions on December 4, up to 
the middle of April. However, no rail- 
road bill has yet been passed by Con- 
gress at this session, although the 
Senate has passed two bills, one to pro- 
hibit the use of wooden cars in front 
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or between steel cars, and one to 


of a . . 

increase the period in which shippers 
may file claims for overcharges. Both 
the Senate and House Committees on 


Interstate Commerce have held numer- 
ous hearings and have reported faver- 
ably on several bills. It seems doubtful 
» if the present session of Congress 
will enact any important railroad legis- 
lation before adjournment early in June. 

There are 27 bills relating to labor, 
one of the most important of which is 
the Barclay bill which provides for the 
elimination of the Railroad Labor 
Board and the substitution of a series 
of committees on arbitration and media- 
tion, to consist of members of railroad 
unions and railroad officials. This bill 
is seriously opposed by the railroads 
in that all so-called “company unions” 
will be automatically eliminated, and 
also there would be no guarantee against 
employees striking if not satisfied, while 
the railroads themselves would be 
obliged to live up to any ruling these 
committees might make. Furthermore, 
the bill deprives the public of any voice, 
or real participation in the settlement 
of disputes over wages and working 
conditions. The bill is being fostered by 
organized labor and it is reported that 
the General Counsel of the National 
Unions spent eighteen months in its 
preparation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ruled that all railroads must 
report the valuation of their property 
and net railway operating income for 
1923, on or before May 1. The purpose 
of the data is to determine the amount 
which individual carriers may be re- 
quired to pay into the Government con- 
tingent fund under the recapture clause 
of Section 15a of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. Only a few of the roads 
have had their tentative valuation de- 
termined by the Commission. Based 
upon rough estimates the following 
roads may show earnings for 1923 in 
excess of 6 per cent. on physical valua- 
tion: Pere Marquette, St. Louis-South 
Western, Virginian, New York Central 
Lines, Atlantic Coast Line, and Louis- 
ville & Nashville; while Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Lackawanna, 
Norfolk & Western and Reading appear 
° have almost reached the 6 per cent. 
ine 


Complete reports show that the rail- 
roads of the United States handled 
freight totalling 2,333,787,044 tons in 
1923, compared with 1,840,954,570 in 1922, 
and 1,690,762,695 in 1921. With the ex- 
ception of agriculture, all commodities 
showed an increase in business com- 
pared with the previous year. The 
greatest gain was in the movement of 
mineral products. 

Current reports of carloadings show 
a moderate decrease from corresponding 
weeks of 1923, but substantially in ex- 
cess of 1922 and 1921. At this time last 
year the peak of the business boom was 
being reached and the movement of 
commodities was unusually active. The 
tollowing table compares loadings for 
the last four weeks reported with corre- 


sponding weeks in the three preceding 
years: 


now 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


Apr. 12......881,299 947,271 700,155 702 

a ee : ’ 6 
Ame. . siesical 862,096 869,375 706,013 Oa Bat 
Mar. 29...... 807,548 936,374 821,808 667,171 
Mar, @B.5c3 908,651 916,818 837,241 686,567 
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A conNECTION with Bankers Trust 
Company links you with a world-wide 
system of commercial banking capably 
rendered through strong and respon- 
sible banking institutions at home and 
abroad. 

Whether your transactions are local, 


national or international, this service works 
for you with accuracy and dispatch. 


Experience, strength, facilities and con- ) 
nections contribute to the satisfactory 
commercial banking co-operation character- 
istic of the Bankers Trust Company. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for rent at our Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street Offices 


BANKERS TRUST. COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 


























The Facts 
About Speculation 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of print, but. the application of the 






Real Estate 
Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 











handled. Denominations: $100, principles set forth in it is the out- 

$500, and $1000. Booklet PF standing feature of the regular 

mailed free upon request. Weekly Market Letter 

SECURITIES SALES COMPANY Send for a copy 
OF FLORIDA eX No charge if you mention Forbes 

Member Florida Bankers Association GIBSON & McELROY 

119 West Forsyth Street 53 Park Place Mew York 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 












*‘How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,’’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, Will Help You Solve Your Problems 
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A Distinctive Banking Service 
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The Axioms of Business 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Author of “How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” 


As soon as you hear an axiom, you admit that it is true. But, 
until you hear it, you never give it a thought. That is the universal 
attitude towards axioms, whether of mathematics or business. 


that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 
that 


we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 
we 


The Purposes of These Axioms Are: 


may not be too narrowly self-centered to succeed 

may not underestimate the skill of others 

may not forget our right to a fair profit 

may not forget. the point of view of the public 

may not not undervalue the sixty seconds of a minute 
may not waste effort and full-power 

may not buy without plan or preparation 

may not overestimate our profits 

may not underestimate the accidents and dangers 

may not hold fast to that which has become unprofitable 
may not be deceived as to our own assets 

may not be caught in any sudden disaster 


180 Pages—beautifully bound and printed 
Price—Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
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Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $2.50. Send me one copy of the book “THE AXIOMS 
OF BUSINESS,” by Herbert N. Casson. 
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Shipping and Trade 











Be much discussed Section 28 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 wil 
not become operative until June 20, the 
date having been moved forward one 
month by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The action was taken to give 
rail carriers sufficient time in which to 
adjust their schedules of rates. 

At the present time there are two rail 
freight rates on many commodities shipped 
to seaboard, one a rate for domestic con- 
sumption, and the other, a lower rate for 
export shipment. Under Section 28 the 
railroads will charge the higher or domes- 
tic rate on shipments intended for export 
via foreign lines and the lower or present 
export rate on shipments in American 
bottoms. Protests against the application 
of the preferential rate for American flag 
vessels have been almost universal. Many 
of these have been recorded in this column 
in preceding issues, and every day sees 
additional protests registered on the part 
of American industries and other factors 
interested. The principal objection is that 
domestic shipping service is not compre- 
hensive enough to fill the needs of our 
exporters and they will be forced to pay 
a higher rail rate to seaboard than is now 
the case, if they are obliged to employ 
foreign flag ships. Of course, there is 
also the possibility of retaliatory action 
by foreign countries. 

The House Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee is holding a hearing and it may be the 
weight of protest will be sufficient to again 
result in a postponement of the applica- 
tion from June 20 until such time .-as it is 
felt there are sufficient American ships to 
accommodate all freight traffic that de- 
velops. 

The idea of establishing preferential 
rates for American ships is to increase 
their freight density and reduce the pres- 
ent large operating losses that are being 
sustained. Admiral Palmer, President of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, esti- 
mates the Government fleet will show a 
loss of approximately $33,000,000 for 1924. 
Much of this loss is due to depreciation 
on idle ships. However, these ships are 
not in condition for immediate service and 
should Section 28 become operative only 
about 20 additional ships could be placed 
in service. ~ 

The prospect of Section 28 becoming 
operative has had little or no effect on the 
charter market for ocean steamers. Rates 
maintain a firm tone and the demand for 
cargo space, especially for grain, is re- 





ported to be increasing. The market for - 


tank steamers is also quite active and rates 
are showing a tendency to advance. 


Cotton and Grain | 























HERE has been rather consistent, 

although not heavy, liquidation of 
cotton recently with the result that 
prices have sagged from the level of 
two weeks ago. Favorable weather in 
the South and rapid progress in the 
preparation and planting of cotton 
ground has been one factor making for 
easier prices, and also the threat that 
the current depression in the cotton 
goods trade might culminate in an ef- 
fort to reduce wages and a consequent 
strike of mill workers in New England. 
On the other hand, cotton exports con- 
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tinue heavy, and the total shipped 
abroad this season is in excess of 50,000 
bales more than the total exports for 
the whole of last season. 


The visible supply of American cotton 
is reported to be 2,018,499 bales, against 
2017,908 a year ago and 3,499,054 two 


years ago. 
It is reported that the Federal Trade 
Commission has completed its investiga- 


tion into alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws in the cotton industry. The 
inquiry was begun over a year ago and 
was made into operations in cotton, 1n- 
cluding conduct of cotton exchanges 
and operations upon such exchanges 
by corporations, partnerships and in- 
dividuals. The report has not been made 
public and it is not known what action 
is recommended to Congress. It is 
thought, however, that the Commission 
will attempt to bring to an end the con- 
troversy between the exchanges and 
the producers upon the effect of south- 
ern warehouse deliveries, changes in 
grades and so on. 

Wheat has given a good account of 
itself marketwise during the last two 
weeks. Consumption throughout the 
world has been heavy, and with the 
opening of lake navigation, the surplus 
in western elevators is decreasing. 
About 7,000,000 bushels of hard winter 
wheat are ready for movement from 
Chicago to Buffalo for milling purposes. 
Ocean room for 200 loads of wheat are 
reported to have been booked. Corn 
prices have been rather weak despite 
liberal absorption at outside markets. 
The visible supply of corn is 22,319,000 
bushels, against 26,574,000 a year ago. 
Oats is firm. The visible supply is 
1,235,345 bushels against 1,572,946 a year 
ago. 

The Agriculture Committee of the 
House, by a vote of 14 to 6, reported 
favorably the McNary-Haugen Farm 
Relief Bill proposing the establishment 
ot a $200,000,000 corporation, capitalized 
with Government funds, to promote the 
sale abroad of surplus farm products, 
live stock, grain and cotton. The cor- 
poration will be authorized to borrow 
$1,000,000,000 from private sources to 
stabilize the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts. The measure is to be taken up 
in the House on May 10. The bill is 
not in accord with the views of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and strong opposition is 
promised in the House. 
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ISK Balloons are made to fit both 
present rims and special wheel 
equipment, in order that all car owners 
may enjoy the unprecedented advantages 
in motoring comfort and safety Balloon 


Tires provide. 


Regardless of road conditions—weight or wheel 
base—Fisk Balloons make possible almost vibra- 


tionless driving. 


And all these worth while advantages that in- 
crease the pleasure of motoring in many cases 
actually decrease the upkeep expense. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of Extra Value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon 


FISK 


BALLOON 
— es: TIRES 








Time to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




















| Other Important Items 

















A SUMMARY of current reports and 
* “ opinions accentuates the conservatism 
with which the current business and finan- 
cial situation is regarded. There is no 
sense of pessimism, but simply a feeling 
that one should go slow, especially in 
making commitments for goods to be con- 
sumed some months hence. The high 
Ponts are lessened production in some 
basic industries, a smaller volume of 
ft eight movement, and a decline in com- 
modity prices. Of lesser importance is 
the passing of the bonus bill by the Sen- 
ate and the House and the possibility of 
enactment despite veto, and the numerous 
Congressional inquiries. On the other side 
of the fence is the general acceptance of 
the Dawes report, stability in the building 
trades, record savings banks deposits and 
investment in securities, unusual expansion 
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At the close of business, 

















CONDITION 


March 31, 1924 





ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts........ ey cecccccccce 9O1,015,853.23 
ee. ere 14,096,462.50 
Other Bonds andInvestments.............+++++++  7,643,202.54 
Banking House................. vinibawaeeek.sa 000. 
Customers’ Liability account of Acceptances.......- 6,712,462.65 

Ih, due from Banks and U. S. Treasurer......... 32,635,314.84 
RE S255 icc ans ae he aie waa 6m a) a Ave oe 339,240.53 
NMED 06 snacks G20 08a aad. 4 4 4b oad wee we aa eee 148,073.65 

$154,090,609.94 
LIABILITIES 

ee EERE ELE Pere ee $ 4,500,000.00 
no Sin sue aloes as 15,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits.............- 1,376,744.34 
Reserved; Taxes, etc...........-- +595.48 22,082,339.82 
SEE OT OE TCC CC eee 534,095.42 
INT SCN 45:5. 5:5-0:0.s\ainla & a'e's 4 40s dytie-<eraceiw'o's 349,997.50 
EN as afta cw canco ete atu ain ands AIS 7,067,259.04 
I cor os graces tn Sava Wocnask Ga eaiek de 2,635,437.88 
Deposits, viz. : 

I Sk ge Suet uh te $88,679,826.50 

Ae dica ees cee kaw aerens 31,967,653.78 

IE PROEOR. cn ahcanntesce 774,000.00 121,421,480.28 

$154,090,609.94 
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Seeking New Business on Our Record 
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Personal Service Headquarters 
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of the City of New York 


sang Are You Waiting 
'W For“Lady Luck” « 


Luck may bring you fortune 
—but the probabilities are 
againstit. If you havethe will 
to get ahead, the little book 

GettingAheadintheWorld” 
will show you how to attain 
a substantial fortune by sen- 
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sible investment. 
Complimentary copy sent on request 
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631 Union St. Nas ville, Tenn. 
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in the public utility industry, good crop 
weather, and a sound banking position, 

March established a new high record jp 
copper exports. Total for the month was 
93,267,807 pounds, valued at $13,168,825, 
Germany took 28 per cent. of the total 
and was the largest single customer. 

Department of Commerce figures show 
March production of motor vehicles totaled 
382,459, against 355,035 in March, 1923 
and 172,984 in March, 1922. Of the 
March production, passenger vehicles to. 
taled' 348,396, and trucks 34,063, against 
319,770 and 35,260, respectively, in March 
a year ago. March output showed a gain 
of 12,023 passenger cars and 2,967 trucks 
over February. 

Based upon a survey just completed by 
the Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, new building will eclipse all records 
during 1924, even surpassing the volume 
established in 1923. The principal factors 
in the unusual activities for 1924 are the 
condition of the money market, the large 
carry-over of projected building from 1923, 
and the open Winter. While the peak of 
the boom undoubtedly will be reached this 
year, the decline will be gradual. Con- 
struction for the next five or six years 
will greatly exceed that of the pre-war 
period, the survey predicts. The Ameri- 
can Bond & Mortgage Company estimates 
that there will still be a deficiency of fully 
$5,000,000,060 of building construction at 
the end of the year. At present the coun- 
try needs about $8,000,000,000 of new 
private buildings. The maximum of new 
construction that can be done in one year 
is about $5,000,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
$3,000,000,000 at the end of the year in 
this field, to which should be added at least 
$2,000,000,000 in railroads, public utilities 
and other construction. 

The Federal Trade Commision has di- 
rected an order to break up an alleged 
monopoly of the motion picture film in- 
dustry against the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, The Allied Laboratories Associa- 
tion and Jules E. Brulatour. The East- 
man Company has been forbidden to ac- 
quire three film laboratories for which it 
is negotiating. 

The Supreme Court of New York ina 
recent decision severely criticised the 
methods of the Morris Plan in dealing 
with its customers, especially the conten- 
tion that when a borrower fails to pay all 
the installments the lender has a right to 
sue for the entire sum borrowed, regard- 
less of the amount paid in. Heretofore, 
the Appellate Term held that customers 
when sued could obtain relief only from 
the legislature. Also, it seems, the Morris 
Plan deducts the full amount of the in- 
terest on the entire loan in advance and 
does not credit with interest the install- 
ments as they are paid in. The decision 
of the Court is regarded as one that has 
been needed badly. 

The chances of Henry Ford acquiring 
Muscle Shoals are growing somewhat less 
bright. Opposition appears to be gaining 
in Congress to the idea of putting into the 
hands of a single interest for a long term 
of years, the key to the industrial develop- 
ment of the southeast. Another strong 
bid has come in the Hooker-White-Atter- 
bury offer. These interests propose to 
develop a new metal that will replace steel 
-in the manufacture of railway equipment. 
It is as strong as steel but lighter in 
weight and cheaper to produce. The pian 
to manufacture fertilizers is not disturbed. 

Brokers loans in Wall Street have de- 
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clined to approximately the lowest figure 
in two years, according to estimates. They 
now total approximately $1,320,000,000. 
The previous low figures within two years 
was about $1,250,000,000 on April 30, 1922. 
In February, 1923, brokers loans stood at 
oxi Hee $2,000,000,000. 


appt 


[ Washington 


(ONGRESS has finally ‘taken off its 

coat and is beginning to show results, 
even if some of them are not as highly 
satisfactory as might be desired. During 
the last two weeks a number of impor- 
tant bills have been passed by both the 
Senate and the House. The Senate passed 
the Bonus bill by a vote of 67 to 17. It 
is practically unchanged from the bill that 
came from the House. The cash payment 
amendment was defeated by 47 to 38. The 
bonus is to be paid by granting 20-year 
insurance policies to the veterans. 

The Senate, by a vote of 62 to 6 passed 
the new immigration exclusion bill. This 
will permit the entrance of about 161,000 
immigrants a year for the next three 
years. As a whole the bill becomes ef- 
fective on July 1, but the ban on Asiatics 
is effective at once. 

By a vote of 297 to 69 the House has 
passed a resolution proposing a child-labor 
amendment to the Constitution. It would 
empower Congress to limit, regulate or 
prohibit the employment of children under 
eighteen years. 

The Senate is still working on the tax 
reduction bill. Several small changes have 
been incorporated, namely, the elimination 
of a House amendment to tax gains from 
the sale of stock dividends held for more 
than two years under the regular income 
rate, instead of at 12% per cent. at the 
end of that time. The Democratic minor- 
ity of the Senate Finance Committee has 
prepared a report denouncing the pending 
tax bill, particularly criticising thr Mel- 
lon income tax rates. Under the Mellon 
plan there is a 25 per cent. maximum sur- 
tax on incomes of $100,000, while the 
Democrats propose a maximum of 40 per 
cent. on incomes of $500,000. 

A joint resolution has been submitted 
to the House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs proposing the establishment of a 
“Republic of the Philippine Islands.” The 
procedure to be followed is for the people 
of the Islands to hold a convention to frame 
a constitution and upon its adoption the 
new Republic must be recognized as an 
independent government by the powers of 
the world. The President will then direct 
the Governor-General to issue a procla- 
mation for the election of officials provided 
for in the Constitution. The résolution 
would appear to offer early independence 
fo rr the Filipinos, but such a consumma- 
tion might be indefinitely prolonged by 
the requirements relating to recognition. 

President Coolidge in a public address 
in New York, among other things, declared 
himself in favor of frequent international 
co naleraes in order to secure permanent 

ce throughout the world. He particu- 
larly urged the holding of a conference, 
after the German reparations problem is 
settled, for the limitation of armament 
and the codification of international law. 
It is believed the President is sounding 
out sentiment with respect to calling an- 
other conference to bring about further 
disarmament, and possibly the establish- 
ment of some peace agency. 
































It is dangerous to tamper 
with a sound credit system 


Credit is based on values. The stronger 
the security, the sounder the credit, and the 
backbone of security strength is insurance. 
These axioms emphasize the importance of 
carrying insurance in the reliable, time-tried 
companies only. 


Specify Fidelity-Phenix for the utmost in 
credit safety—it costs no more. 


FUDELITY= PHENTIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


80 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK,NY. 
CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS PAUL L. RAID 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 








The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


x YF ODERN, comprehensive 
# commercial banking facilities, 
and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers — 





Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 
engaged in foreign trade — . 
Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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Hospitable, homelike. In the very center of things. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 
For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 






















PER DAY L.D.Payne 


fer 217 Days 


says L. D. Payne. Frank DePries 
\ made over $325 profit in one day. 
#\ Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 
ASC in 2 years. G. Howard earned $100 
Z in one day. F. E. Mendenhall 
worked half time and made $100 
<a aweck. W. E. Findlay ran up 
his commissions in a few months from $100 

@wJ to over $500 per month. Every Home, 

Auto er, Store and Factory a Live Prospect—Keeton, 
Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our 
special training course starts you on road to success first day. 
If now employed, we can show yvou_how to make big money 
during spare time. No Experience Necessary. Get our new 
Sales Plan—find out how to meke real money—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO.. 95 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, O. 








Utilities 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earnihg securities 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 


















Ask for this 
oS°P y 


iT wie 
ELP YOU WRITE 
R BUSINESS LETTERS 


Thomas A. Edison, inc. 
58 Lakeside Av. Orange, NAJ. 
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Canada—Reports to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics show that there are 
still 160,000,000 bushels of wheat in Can- 
ada for export. The total stocks aggre- 
gate 202,000,000 bushels, but a little over 
40,000,000 will be required for seeding. 

Vancouver is gaining rapidly in im- 
portance as an export point. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924, 36,500,000 
bushels of wheat, and over 200,000,000 
bushels of oats, barley and rye passed 
through this port. Large shipments are 
booked for this port at the present time, 
April establishing a new high record. 

Reports from Montreal would indicate 
that the newsprint industry is slowing 
down. Pulp and paper companies have 
reduced their bids for pulpwood bought 
from settlers. The result has been a re- 
duction in the wage scale for woods work- 
ers. It is believed a number of the larger 
mills are considering scaling down wages 
of mill operators. 


Great Britain—The Labor Government 
will abolish on August 1, the tariff duties 
imposed as a war measure. The new budget 
will include cutting off the 33%4 per cent. 
levy on foreign motor cars, and the duties 
on films, motorcycles, clocks and musical 
instruments. The duty on sugar, tea and 
coffee is cut and amusement taxes reduced. 


France—The most important subject 
under discussion, naturally, is the Dawes 
report and its application. Poincaré is 
cautious about its full acceptance, but is 
being urged by all the nations directly in- 
terested. The first step is the flotation of 
the 800,000,000 mark loan provided by the 
plan. J. P. Morgan was recently in Paris 
and conferred with members of the 
Reparations Commission. It seems likely 
that J. P. Morgan & Company will handle 
the loan in the United States and place 
$100,000,000 there, London taking $75,000,- 
000, and the Continental nations, France 
included, making up the remaining $25,- 
000,000. 

Under the combined influence of re- 
newed foreign buying and further im- 
provement in the reparations outlook, 
French currency and bond issues have ral- 
lied to the highest levels of the year in 
New York. The French 8s are selling at 
par, their peak price, and francs are 
quoted at around 63% cents, against a low 
of less than 3% cents early in the year. 


Germany—This country has named its 
representatives to serve on the commit- 
tees recommended by the Dawes report and 
is taking other steps to carry out its pro- 
visions. When the loan of $200,000,000 
is placed the new gold bank will be set 
up and put into operation. The initial 
gold reserve .will be 1,200,000,000 marks, 
the difference between this figure and the 
amount of loan to be made up by capital 
subscriptions. New paper money, secured 
by gold, on the basis of one to three, will 
be issued and replace the present cur- 
rency. The Dawes party has returned to 
the United States and believes the entire 
plan can be put into operation very quickly. 

A group of American bankers have ex- 
tended a credit of $5,000,000 to the new 
private bank of Doctor Schacht and will 
extend further credit. British bankers 
have extended an equal amount. The pur- 
pose of the credit is to discount bills of 
German merchants and it will be an im- 
portant factor in renewing trade relations. 











“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 


An Attractive Offer 

“Sire,” said the Grand Vizier of a cer- 
tain Oriental potentate, “I suggest that in 
the future we buy our automobiles from 
the Western company that has just offered 
us a 36 per cent. discount. ’ 

“Good!” said the potentate. “Order a 
consignment of 500 automobiles, assorted 
sizes, at once, and tell the company to send 
a check for the discount by return mail 
and the bill will be settled in due course.” 
—$5 prize to D. E. Callahan, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. 

* * * 
Some Consolation 

A butcher in a small town presented a 
bill to a customer who owed quite a sum. 

“Well, John, here is your meat bill for 
the last three months; now, I want you to 
pay up, as my bills are due and I must 
pay.” 

“Newt, I’m sorry,” replied John, “I cant 
pay, but don’t feel bad about it, for I will 
keep on trading with vou.”—$1 prize to 
Fred Cenerday, Atkins, Arkansas. 

* * * 
Anxious 

Sambo—Look here. Yuh ain’t even 
payin’ me interest on dat five dollahs yuh 
owes me. 

Rastus—Ah knows it, man. But Ah am 
worryin’ ’bout it.—Judge. 

* * * 
Not As Represented 

A young salesman was seen to turn 
away from a prospective buyer of an 
electric washing machine, a disgusted 
look on his face. The “boss” imme- 
diately wanted to know why. 

“She doesn’t want an electric washing 
machine,” the young man replied, “I ex- 
plained in detail just how to operate it. 
turned on the current, and showed her 
how it works, and finally she pointed to 
the hole in the bottom and asked: 

“What is that for?’ 

“*To let the water out,’ I said. 

“‘Oh; then it doesn’t wash by elec- 
tricity does it, you have to use water?’” 
—$1 prize to V. A. Diggs, Columbus, 0. 

* * * 
You Answer Him 

“Father,” son asked, “freight is goods 
that are sent by water or land, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right, son.” 

“Well, then, wliy is it that the freight 
that goes by ship is called a cargo, and 
when it goes by car it is called a shij 
ment ?” 

And then son wondered why father put 
on his hat and sauntered outside to get the 
air.—Railway Life. 





Those wishing contributions returne 
tf found unsuitable for publication 1) 
“Forbes” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Stock 
Am. Can. COMm........- 
Am. H. & L. pfd...... 
Am. Loco. com.......- 
Am. Sm. & R. com.... 
Am. Sug. COM.....eee- 
Am. T. & T. cap...... 
Am. Wool. com......:;- 
Ana. Cop. Cap....-ccces 
Assoc. D. Goods com.. 
At. T. & S. Fe com.... 


Baldwin Loco. com.... 
B & O; COMs<cissccccec 
Beth. St. COM.+ 62.0.0 
Cal. Pkg. com. ......00- 
Cer. d. Pas. Cap..cccces 
Or Ra 
C. M. & St. P. pfd.... 


Cons. Gas OOMSs<c20< 
ee a reer 
Cuba Cane com........ 
Del. & Hud. cap...... 
Endicott-Johnson com.. 
Bite COM. 52.100 6aas sas 
General Electric com... 
General Motors com.... 
Great Northern pfd.... 
Illinois Central com.... 


Int, FEC; CONG o0:ks <0: 
Int. M. M. pfd........ 
Kel. Spe. T. com:...... 
Lima Loco. COfmi....... 
Lou. & Nash. cap..... 
Macks Trucks com.... 
MaKWe “AO oiccccee.s 
Missouri Pacific pfd.... 
National Biscuit com.. 
National Lead com.... 


N. Y. A. Brk. com.... 
N. Y. Central cap..... 
No. Amer. com....... 
Nor. Pacific cap....... 
Pas. G. & B, pem....2 
Pac. OF) GOR s..<éo0% <0 
Pan-Am. P. ' 
PUN, Qs caereneide 


Pullman cap........... 
Rep. I. & S. com...... 
Sears, Roebuck com.... 
Sin. C. Oil com........ 
Southern Pacific com.. 
Southern Railway com.. 
Standard Oil N. J. com. 
Studebaker com........ 
Texas Co. cap......... 
Union Pacific com..... 


J. S. Ind. Al. com.... 
J. S. R. & Imp. com.. 
U. S. Rubber com..... 
a nen er 

tah Copper cap....... 
Wabash “A” 
Western Union cap.... 
West. El. & M. com.... 
Wilson com........... 
Willys-Overland com.. 


Y 
/ 
T 
( 
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*No. of shares. 


* Dividend partl 


* Estimate for full year 1923. 


naid, 


accrued 49%, 





extra. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 


000’s Omit. Value 1922 
$41,233 $191 $18.30 
12,548 Par® 8.15 
| adie bg Nil 
60,998 142 3.28 
45,000 134 11.72 
753,501 118 11.14 
40,000 210 8.64 
150,000 74 1.18 
14,985 58 16.44 
232,463 ne 12.42 
20,000 221 19.03 
151,945 nee 1.33 
180,152 174 1.44 
472* 79 13.08 
1,007* 43 0.30 
62,793 =e 10.06 
115,846 Nil 
145,156 5,05 
74,483 sis 0.96 
1,500* 37 2.82 
2,992* 79 7.28 
55,000 142 5.20 
500* 10 6.67" 
42,503 rents Nil 
20,253 50 12.50 
112,482 ee: Nil 
175,625 146 14.98 
20,646* 15 2.19 
249,477 ae 4.36 
109,504 14.29 
97,918 177 1.35 
51,725 Par* Nil 
9,096 43 6.25 
211* 55 0.26 
117,000 wes 14.72 
283* 65 9.95 
17,742 Par 4.84 
71,800 Bk Nil 
51,163 38 4.54 
20,655 244 15.60 
200* 34 2.79 
268,489 8.01 
24.265 13 2.39 
248,000 6.07 
35,631 83 11.57 
3,500* 17 3.37 
77,804 55 19.43 
499 266 3.25 
45,046 ais 7.04 
12,500 219 Nil 
135,000 118 10.25" 
30,000 214 Nil 
100,000 88 5.15 
4,492* 50 3.23 
344,381 Ve 9.47 
120,000 4.85 
498,587 35 1.62 
75,000 100 28.35 
164,450 39 4.04 
222,292 12.76 
24,000 152 3.68 
16,163 153 13.76' 
81,000 155 2.68 
508.302 268 2.84 
16,245 41 1.04 
66,711 wats 1.83 
99,787 152 13.19 
85,963 
35 .96 
53,994 9 0.24 


. > Plus accrued dividends. 
one being paid, non-cumulative. 
1 None being paid, accrued 274%. 


Late 
Earnings 


m = months Divs. 


19.64,1923 $5 


Nil, 1923 
25.25, 1923 
8.84, 1923 
1.92, 1923 
11.34, 1923 
8.84, 1923 
17.85, 1923 
15.43°, 1923 


25.58, 1923 
13.96, 1923 
6.46, 1923 
6.63, 1923 
13.04°, 1923 
Nil*, 1923 
3.92°, 1923 
1.22°, 1923 
3.70, 1923 


7.77, 1923 


11.08°, 1923 
6.84, 1923 
5.22°, 1923 

18.40, 1923 
2.67, 1923 
7.30°, 1923 

13.55°, 1923 


Nil, 1923 
11.23, 1923 
11.53, 1923 
20.71, 1923 
15.09, 1923 

Nil*, 1923 

5.05, 1923 
17.38, 1923 


8.42, 1923 
16.88, 1923 
3.11. 1923 
5.23°, 1923 
10.25, 1923 


15.01, 1923 
11.52, 1923 
Nil, 1923 
11.80°, 1923 
10.11, 1923 
23.60, 1923 
1.24, 1923 
16.16, 1923 


11.27, 1923 
.68, 6m 
2.28, 1923 
16.42, 1923 
6.14, 1923 
8.47°, 1923 
13.70, 1923 


81 = 19™ 7.54, 10m 


4.75, 1923 
5.32, 1923 


Led 


me 


SH: 


CO BERWENOUNNF DWM ANM! AN NUE: WO: aU Ns SYPEAUUWN AN NO! VAY 


Paid 
Since 


"23 
9 
"23 
"19 
"10 
’20 
23 
"16 
20 
23 
"22 
78 
2 
23 
"23 
7 
’20 
23 


23 
23 
23 
"18 
21 


Price 
Range 
10754-22__; °15-’23 
142 -20 ; ’15-23 
76%- 9 ; °15-’23 
123 -29 ; °15-’23 
148 -48 ; °15-’23 
134-91 ; °15-’23 
169 -16 ; '15-’23 
105 -30 ; °16-’23 
89 -17 ; 719-23 
124 -75 ; ’10-’23 
156-27 ; °15-’23 
96 -28 ; '15-’23 
156 -41 ; °17-’23 
87 -34 ; 17-23 
67 -23 ; °17-’23 
92 -36 ; °10-’23 
172 -205%%; ’10-’23 
182 -47%; ’10-’23 
50 -16 ; °17-’23 
38 -16* ; ’20-’23 
80 -36* ; °10-’23 
139 -49 ; ’20-'23 
76 -6 ; °16-’23 
185 -87 ; 710-23 
150 -47 ; 19-23 
46 -7 ; 71023 
202%4-109 ; °10-’23 
17%4- 8 > "2123 
144 -5054; °10-’23 
147-81 ; 710-23 
150 -66%; '18-’23 
128 -1834; 715-23 
55 -20%4; '21-’23 
747%-52 ; -'23 
105 -57* ; ’10-’23 
9314-25; ’21-'23 
75 -36 ; ’21-23 
64 -22%4; 17-23 
52%-11* ; °15-’23 
148 -43 ; '18-’23 
49 -24 ; ~-'23 
128 -62 ; °10-’23 
24%4- 6 ; ’21-’23 
146 -4934; °10-’23 
9474-41; ’20-'23 
69 -27  ; °20-’23 
112 -34 ; ’20-'23 
60 -32 ; 16-23 
474%- 9 ; 17-23 
114 -42%4; °17-’23 
200 -88 ; '10-’23 
145 -40%; '16-'23 
243 -54 ; °15-23 
64 -16 ; 719-’23 
138 -67  ; "10-’23 
391%-12__; °12-’23 
50 -18* ; 12-23 
126%4-43 ; '20-’23 
os ; ’20-’23 
155 -101_ ; °17-’23 
171 -40 ; ’16-’23 
106 -56 ; ~-23 
144 -3054; °15-’23 
137-70; 716-’23 
130 -41 ; ’16-’23 
38 -17  ; °19-’23 
121 -76 ; 716-23 
7p =82 * "tb=ee 
105 -19 ; °17-’23 
40 -4 ; 17-23 


¢None being paid, accrued 1334%. 
® Year ended August 31, 1923. 
© Year ended July 31, 1923. 


1 Year ended April 30, 1923. 








Prices 
1924 
1225%%- 95% 
65 - 50% 
763%- 70% 
63%4- 57% 
6134- 38% 
1307-123 
787%- 62 
41 - 31% 
100%4- 79 
102%4- 97% 


131 -108 

60%4- 52% 
62%- 475% 
8714- 8014 
4814- 40% 


105%4-100%4 


871%4- 78 
34%4- 26% 
35 - 12% 


5434- 50%4 
15534-123% 


435%- 36% 
106%- 99% 
25 - 22 
5554- 47% 
95%- 90% 
58%-45 
59%4- 41% 
463%4- 42% 


4634- 40% 
62 - 46% 


128 -113% 
61%- 44% 
9712- 79% 
27%- 19% 
93%4- 85% 
555%- 38% 
42%4- 34% 
108%4- 81% 
453%- 40% 
13234-1265% 


8354- 63% 
10734- 923, 
427%4- 25 
109 - 95% 
69° - 64 
4734-34 
113 -105% 
65 - 58 
28 - 8% 
144- 7% 


Present 
Prices 


60 
10 
9 


201° 


ae: : 


Mae fo é 
DARANNN 


mmAne 


8.30 
6.95 
5.95 
6.60 
6.65 


« Adjusted to stock dividends. 
8 Year ended September 30, 1923. ‘None being 


™ Yeur ended March 31, 1923. 
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Like Sterling on Silver 


DECADE ago the word automobile conjured up a 
A mental picture of an open motor car. Today most 
people think of an automobile in terms of a sedan or a 
coupe. 

Because of its great beauty, its comfort and ‘its ser- 
viceability in all seasons and in all weathers, the closed 
car is increasing in demand each year. 


During the past year the buying public has selected 
350,000 closed cars with bodies by Fisher. And in the 
past six years over 1,500,000 motor cars have been 


equipped with Fisher closed bodies. 


The emblem—Body by Fisher—has come to have 
a meaning like that of the sterling stamp on silver. It 
is a guarantee of perfection in closed bodies of motor 
cars sponsored by General Motors and by many other 
makers of trustworthy automobiles. 





cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC + CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheeis : Klaxon Horns . Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants + Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories . 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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